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THE SGEIPTUEE 
HOCTEINE OF CEEATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

That the glorious universe wo see around us is 
th-O work of an Almiglity Creator^ the true and 
living God, is taught in the first sentence of 
the Biblo, and affirmed throughout all tlio later 
books of Scripture. It holds the foroinost 
place in the two main creeds of the Christian 
Church, and is there taught in the words, I 
believe in One God, the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth, and of all things visible 
and invisiblo.^^ Tlie Law, tho Psalms, and the 
Prophets, abound in testimonies to this great 
truth. It is declared strongly and plainly in 
tho Gospels and Epistles of tho Now Tostax:?iGnt, 
and is proclaimed anew in tho song of tho 
heavenly elders, and in the oath of tho mighty 
Angel, in that great propho(».y which crowns and 
completes the written messages of God. 

This truth is not sot before us in tho Biblo 
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witL. nice definitions or metaphysical subtleties^ 
wbicli might only obscure its simple grandeur. 
But it plainly includes two main ideas^ that 
there & a Self-existent Being, the Supreme and 
All-wise Creator; and that all other beings are 
creatures which receive their being as the gift 
of His bounty, and depend from the first on 
His good pleasure alone. Hence those weighty 
sentences of the Bible, AJVI THAT I AM... 
I AM hath sent me unto you.^’ Be sure that 
the Lord, He is God: it is He that hath made 
us, and not we ourselves.-^^ I am the Lord, 
and there is no God beside Me.’^ I am God, 
and there is none else.*^^ To this Creator alone 
is ascribed supreme and essential goodness: 

There is none good but one, that is, God."^^ 
His nature, as revealed in the Bible, is inclu¬ 
sive of all good, and exclusive of all evil. He 
is Light, and in Him is no darkness at all. He 
cannot be tempted of evil, neither tempteth any 
man. He is the Father of lights,from whom 
proceeds every good and every perfect gift. 
He i^ God almighty, everlasting, the Only Wise. 
He is Light, and He is Love. 

This truth is the ground of all the morality 
of the Law, and of all the doctrines and promises 
of the Gospel. The holy will of God, the law of 
duty to His intelligent creatures, is summed 
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up lirst ill tliu Ten Comiiuindmcnts^ and tLen 
condensed into two only; the first and chief 
of these being the love of God with all the 
heart and mind, and the second, like Unto it, 
the love of our neighbour. Social morality, we 
are thus taught, is a reflection of that which 
has God for its immediate object. The lower 
duty is a test of the higher, for ^^he who 
loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God, whom he hath not seenf^^ 
But the bighor duty is the source and fountain 
of the lower; for the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom,or of that moral good¬ 
ness by whicli men depart from evil. So that, 
according to the voice of all Scripture, faith 
in the Creator, and love to His Name, is the 
only firm basis of social morals. A couu- 
torfeit, based on expediency alone, may do 
service in smooth and quiet times; but iu 
times of conflict and temptation it is soon 
scorched, and, because it has no root, it withers 
away. 

This fact of Creation, again, is tlio Jbasis 
on which the higher doctrines of Christianity 
depend. Redemption is a new creation, de¬ 
scribed by figures and analogies drawn from 
this earlier work of God, which has gone before. 
Thus wo are told that if any man be in Christ, 
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lie is a new creature,” and that Christians are 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works 
The whole work of mercy in the Gospel is 
described as preparing the way for a solemn 
voice from the Supreme Creator, Behold,. I 
make all things new ! ” 

The discoveries of modern science unfold, in 
new aspects, the glory of this truth, which lies 
at the foundation of all religious faith. Tho 
telescope reveals the grandeur and vastness of 
the starry worlds, through illimitablo depths 
of space. The microscope discovers marks of 
design and beauty, reaching down to objects 
too minute to bo seen by the unassisted cyo. 
But neither in the height nor the depth, in tho 
vast or tho minute, can physical science find 
any key to the mystery of life, or any secret 
that can banish faith, like a troublesome and 
useless spectro, from the univen’se. Multiply¬ 
ing tokens of design only multiply the ])roof 
that there is a Supremo Designer and Arcljitect; 
and multiplying proofs of tho reign of natural 
law confirm tho presence and power of a Su¬ 
preme Lawgiver. Tho accinrmlation of scientific 
facts has only a transient and accidental con¬ 
nection, in those latter times, with tho giowth 
of an atheistic school of scientific intei*pro- 
tation. Both are features of tho last days. 
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separately predicted in the Word of God, 
Increase of knowledge by the running of many 
to and fro is one sign of a moral daybreak that 
is soon to follow. But the unbelieving inter¬ 
pretation^ or blind reliance on the constancy of 
natural laws^ irrespective of the counsel of the 
Holy Lawgiver^ is only ♦no parting shadow of 
that moral darkness^ which will soon flee away 
when the true Day spring shall arise. 

The object of the following pages is to exa¬ 
mine two of those modern theories^ by which 
the Scripture doctrine of Creation is wholly set 
aside^ or else its moral features reversed or 
wholly obscured. Tlie first is Religious Nihil¬ 
ism; or the view which maintains that the 
secret Cause of all things must remain com¬ 
pletely and for ever unknown. Tho second is 
the theory of Development and Evolution, 
which denies any proper work of creation, and 
reduces all change to the operation of existing 
laws, of which the details may be exifiored, 
but the origin must remain for ever unknown. 
But the limits of the present work will JLllow 
only a few of tho first steps to bo taken here in 
so wide an inquiry. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON RELIGIOUS NIHILISM!. 

The Scripture doctrine of Creation is opposed 
in these days^ not only by Paiiilieisni and 
open Atheism, but by a rival which claiiuM to 
be truer and wiser than any of these 
tives. This view may bo styled Religious 
JSTihilism, It afihms that Tlicism, or faith in un 
Almighty and All-wise Creator, Pautheisni, and 
Atheism, are alike mere guesses in the dark, 
and that nothing is or can be known of that, 
mysterious Something, which is tlio origin of 
the universe. 

The Positive Philosophy of M. CuiiiU^ iti- 
eludes among its main features this iui.fnisidy 
negative doctrine. Every science is said to 
pass-through three successive stages, fts un- 
reasoning infancy is theological. J(, becomes 
metaphysical in its early youth, and dwells 
uselessly on abstract ideas of substances force, 
quality, and causation. In its full mauhcjod it 
puts away both metaphysics and theology as 
childish things, shadows where no certainty 
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can be gained, and confines itself to the 
task of observing phenomena, and grouping 
them skilfully together. This view is said to 
result from the known progress and history 
of every part of science. But its main proof 
is sought in the many controversies of religious 
creeds and metaphysical theories, when com¬ 
pared with the rapid and steady gi’owth of 
physical science. 

The Positive Philosophy is thus au open foe 
to all religion, unless its newly-devised wor¬ 
ship of collective humanity is to share in 
that sacred name. But it has found a seeming 
ally, on this main question, in a wholly different 
quarter. Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy of the 
Conditioned is one of the latest forms which 
Scotch metaphysical inquiry has assumed. The 
acumen of the author, and his immense reading, 
have given his writings an European reputa¬ 
tion. In contrast with French materialism 
and German idealism, ho claims to give not 
only a truer exposition of the laws of thought, 
but one in harmony with Scripture, and with 
various testimonies of Christian divines. Its 
principles have been applied by anablo disciple, 
whoso recent loss the Church of England de¬ 
plores, to repel the claim of those idealists 
who would dispense with all revelation, and 
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pretend to frame a complete theology by a priori 
reasonings. Many have therefore hailed this 
new philosophy with triumph, as a powerful 
scientific ally to Christian truth. Others, how¬ 
ever, have held that the new ally is a treacherous 
friend, and can pull down the presumption of a 
vainglorious idealism, only by involving all reli¬ 
gious faith, natural or revealed, in one common 
ruin. 

The First Principles of Mr. H. Spencer do 
much to confirm the truth of their warnings. 
For ability and original thought, this work 
holds an eminent place among English offshoots 
of the Positive Phil osophy. Wholly negative in 
their religious aspect, his writings in other re¬ 
spects are constructive, and aim to build up a 
more perfect scheme of science on the ruins of 
Theology. Yet in these ^^First Principlesthe 
maxims laid down in The Philosophy of the 
Conditioned are chosen as the best and most 
suitable foundation for that system of scepticism 
which is the substance of the whole work. How¬ 
ever opposite to the aim of one, at least, of the 
two eminent authors thus enlisted in the service 
of Positivism, I believe this application to be 
logically sound; and that justice can scarcely 
be done to the present argument, until the 
stumbling-block involved in this celebrated 
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theory of Sir W. Hamilton has been removed. 
Religious Nihilism will, therefore, be examined 
under these three heads—the Pliilosophy of 
the Conditioned, its development in the hands 
of Positivism, and its argument from the History 
and Progress of Physical Science, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE CONDITIONED. 

Tho doctrine taught under this novel and 
singular phrase may be given in the words of 
its learned author, in his famous article on 
Cousin^s philosophy. A few words of explana¬ 
tion must be premised. Time, Space, and 
Degree are said to bo three fundamental 
conditions'^ of all human thinking. The 
Conditioned thus includes whatever is limited, 
local, or temporary. TheXJneonditioned denotes 
whatever is conceived to transcend and lie be¬ 
yond these limits. The doctrine unfolds itself 
as follows:— 

Opinions with regard to tho Unconditioned 
may bo reduced to four. 1st. It is incogniz¬ 
able and inconcoivablcj its notions being only 
the negative of tho Conditioned, which alone 
can bo positively conceived or known. 2nd. 
It is not an object of knowledge, but its notion, 
as a regulative principle of the mind, is more 
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tliau a DegatioR of tlie Conditioned. 3vd. It 
is cognizable^ but not conceivable^ known by 
sinking into identity with the Absolute, but 
incomprehensible by consciousness and reflec¬ 
tion, 4th. It is cognizable and conceivable, 
by consciousness and reflection, under relation, 
difference, and plurality/^ The first is Sir 
W. Hamilton's own view; the second that of 
Kant; the third of ScheUing; and tho fourth 
of Cousin. The first is explained by him as 
follows 

The mind can conceive and know only tho 
conditionally limited. The unconditionally un¬ 
limited, or the Infinite, and the unconditionally 
limited, or the Absolute, cannot be positively 
construed to the mind. They can bo conceived, 
only by thinking away the conditions under 
which thought itself is realized. Hence tho 
notion of the Unconditioned is only negative, 
the negative of the conceivable. We can 
positively conceive neither an absolute whole, 
so great that we cannot conceive it to be part 
of a ^eater, nor an absolute part, so that it 
cannot be conceived as divisible; nor an in¬ 
finite whole, nor infinite divisibility. The 
result is the same, whether the limitation 
apply to time, space, or degree. The uncon¬ 
ditional negation or affirmation of limitation, 
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in other words, tho Infinite, and the Absolute 
proper, are equally inconceivaljlc. 

The Conditioned is the mean between two 
extremes, exclusive of each other, neither of 
which can we conceive as hut of which, 

on the principle of contradiction and excluded 
middle, one must ho admitled as necessary, 
Eeason is thus shown to be weak, but not 
deceitful. Tho mind docs not coiiccivo two 
propositions, subversive of each other, as 
equally possible, but is unable to iniderstaiid, 
as possible, either of two cxtrcmcfs, oiitf of 
which, on tho ground of their muiiud rcfpii^^- 
nanco, it is compelled to recognize? us Iriio. 
We are thus warned uguhist recognizing tho 
domain of our knowledge as coexisting with 
the horizon of our faith. By a wondcjHul r(?vo- 
lation, in tho very consciousness of our inability 
to conceive aught above tho rolativo and finite, 
we are inspired with a beluT in soinotliing 
Tmeonditioned, beyond tlio splioro of all com- 
prehensiblo reality. 

Though tlio Conditit)nod bo one, is 
opposed to it as tho Unconditioned is plural. 
The unconditioned negative of liiniiation giv(‘S 
one unconditioned, tlio Infinite; and the un¬ 
conditioned affirmation afibrds unotlier, tho 
Absolute. This agrees with tho view that tho 
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Unconditioned, in citlic‘r phases is in<'r»n<*«‘ivn!il<‘. 
. . . It is not a positive concept, and only 
combines the Absoluiu and tho fiilinite, in 
themselves contradictory, into a unity ivlativo 
to us, of their common incoiKTivahleiiess/^ 

The application of this tlie(»ry in IHrst 
Principles'^ to tho sceptical argument, is made 
chiefly by a largo quotation Inuu tin* Jiamptmi 
Lectures on tho Limits of Jh'ligious Thought, 
and is given in those words:— 

^^Tho fallacy of tho conclusions of Tluasm 
may ho shown by exposing their mutual (con¬ 
tradictions. Their exhibition (‘annot tie done 
more clearly than by the Jhinipion L(‘cttirer, 
whose words may perhaps cany more weight, 
than my own, as written in deiimce of tin? cur¬ 
rent theology. . , Criticizing ilt({ ess’iitia! 
conceptions in ilio diffunait views, we lind 
no ono of them logically defensibh*. Atheism, 
Pantheism, and Theism, when rigoroud^ 
analyzed, scvornlly prove to bu absolutely 
unthinkable. Tnstod of discliKsing a fiindii- 
mentai verity in each, wo Hctun iiitlufc to have 
shown that there is no fuudamenhi! truth in 
any. Put to cany away this conclusion would 

bo a fatal cTror.. . Speculators muy 

disagree widely in ilicir solutions of tho problem, 
but they agree tliat there is a problem fn be 
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solved. Eeligions, opposed in tlieir overt 
dogmas, are at one in tlieir conviction tliat the 
existence of the world and all it contains is a 
mystery pressing ever for interpretation. 

Thus we come in sight of that we seek. . . 
That this is the vital element in all religions, is 
proved by the fact that it is the element which 
survives every change, and grows more distinct 
the more highly the religion is developed. 
Other constituents of religious creeds, one by 
one, drop away; but this remains, and grows 
more manifest; and so it is shown to bo the 
essential constituent. ... If Eeligion and 
Science are to be reconciled, the basis must be 
the deepest and most certain of all facts—^that 
the Power which the universe manifests to us is 
utterly inscrutable.'^^ 

The conclusion here reached with such seem¬ 
ing pains and care, as tho latest triumph of ripe 
and advancing philosophy, reminds one irre¬ 
sistibly of the Horatian saying,—The mountains 
are in labour, and a wretched mouse is born. 
This quintessence of a hundred creeds; this 
reconciliation of Eeligion with Modern Science, 
is found in the bare admission that the universe 
conceals some groat mystery, ^^over pressing 
for solution,^^ but of which nothing can over 
be known. A philosophy which deliberately 
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prefers tlie search for truth to truth itself has 
its fit reward in ever learning under high 
pressure^ and still leai'ning only that on the 
subject of supreme importance nothing at all can 
be known. Again, a philosophy which throws a 
hundred creeds into itfe alembic, to distil away 
from the fermenting mixture every element of 
religious truth, is rewarded by the valuable 
capxit morhmm which is left behind, total and 
absolute religious darkness. The words which 
Cowper^s keen satire put into the lips of his 
^^churchbred youth eighty years ago— 

^^Ajcid clifforing judgmonts senro but to declare, 

That trath lies somowhoro, if vro knew but Tvlicre,’* 

are gravely reproduced as the latest and 
most precious discovery of advancing reason. 
It is strange indeed that a confession of total 
blindness as to the unseen and the eternal 
should be styled a reconciliation of all creeds 
with each other, and with modern science. 

The Philosophy of the Conditioned may bo 
examined, either as held by believers in Chris- 
tianiEy, and honestly accepted for an ally of 
revealed religion; or else as held by sceptics, 
and made their lever to undermine and subvert 
both Natural and Eevealed Theology. On the 
first alternative I shall write only in few words, 
and with reluctance, feeling that honesty 
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of argument is most needful in defence of 
religious truth. It must always be a cause 
of gxief and a source of weakness^ when some 
earnest writers defend the faith by the'use of 
premises which others hold suflBlcient for its 
overthrow. But I believe, for the following 
reasons, that Sir W. Hamilton's theory can be 
made to agree with the true sayings of the Bible 
onlybysuch interpretations as amountto suicide, 
and extinguish all its distinctive features as 
a philosophical theory. 

Christianity teaches that there is one True 
and Living God, whose wisdom is infinite, and 

His greatness beyond our capacity and 
reach But it teaches no less plainly that 
this God may bo known, and ought to be 
known, with a knowledge as real as the know¬ 
ledge of His works or of our fellow men, that 
ignorance of God is sin and misery, and to 
know Him aright the main purpose of all 
revelation. Tho testimonies to this funda¬ 
mental truth, aliko in tho Old Testament and 
the New, are very numerous. [Comp. Ps. ix. 
10, xxxvi. 9, xci. 14; Prov. ii. 1—5, ix. 10; 
Is. lii. G, liv. 13; Jor. ix. 24; Dan. xi. 82; 
Hos. vi. 3, 6; Heb. ii. 14; Ps. Ixxix. 6, xcv. 
10; Jor. ix. 3, 6, x. 25; Isa. xix. 21, xl. 5, xlix. 
26; Ez. vi. 14, vii. 4, 9, 27, xi. 10, 12, xii. 15, 
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xiii. 9^ 14, 28; Hos. ii. 20, iv. 6, v. 4; Mat. 
xi. 27; John vi, 45, vii. 17, 28^ viii. 31, 82, x. 
14, xii. 46, xiv. 7, xy. 15, xyi. 8, 13—15, xvii. 
26, xviii. 37 ,• Acts xviii. 23; Eom, i. 19; 
1 Cor. i. 25, ii. 7—9, 10, 12,14—16, xiii. 2, 9, 
12, XV. 34; 2 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 2, 6, x. 5; 
Cral. iv. 9; Eph. i. 9, 17, iii. 10, 18, iv. 13, 
V. 8; Phil. i. 9; Col. i. 9, 10, ii. 2, 3; 1 Tim. 
ii. 4; 2 Pet. i. 2; 1 John ii. 3, 8, iv. 6, 
V, 20, 21.] And the sum of their whole 
message is found in that grand saying of our 
Lord in His prayer of intercession, This is life 
eternal, to know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.*^^ 

Now the Absolute and the Infinite, as defined 
and contrasted above, are no objects of sense 
or experience, since by the hypothesis these 
include the Conditioned alone. They are not 
names for the God of the Bible, who is 
and can be known, desires that His people 
should know Him, Hos. vi. 6, and treats igno¬ 
rance of Himself as a grievous and dangerous 
sin, that brings down His judgment, Hos. iv. 1; 
John iii. 19; 2 Thess. i. 8. Por by the same 
hypothesis they are incognizable and incon¬ 
ceivable.-^^ Being names, then, neither of God 
nor of any creature, nor yet more qualities, 
they must be metaphysical fictions, and fulfil 
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the Apostle^s definition of an idol, that it 
is nothing in the world/*^ Neither of such 
fictions, then, can he proved to exist, ©either 
under the law of contradictions or any other. 
The exclusion of both as false cannot be sub¬ 
versive of the highest principles of intelli¬ 
gence,^^ but rather the admission of either 
as true; that is, of an Absolute, which is only 
finite; or of an Infinite, really infinite, and 
still non-absolute, unfinished, and incomplete. 
Nay, if neither can be known or conceived at 
all, the acceptance of either as Ultimate and 
Highest must do violence to all Scripture, and 
would contradict a vital doctrine of the Chris¬ 
tian faith. 

It may be sought, however, to reconcile this 
philosophy with revealed religion in another 
way. The first principle retained may be 
the necessary existence of one alternative, 
the Absolute or the Infinite, and the second, 
their incompatibility. One of them, on this 
view, and one only, is a disguised name 
of the True and Only God, whom the Bible 
professes to reveal. Let this be tho Abso¬ 
lute. The third maxim, that the Absolute is 
essentially incognizable, may still be thought 
reconcilable with the Scriptures, by assuming 
that the knowledge of which they speak is not 
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real knowledge^ but some kind of imperfect 
sbado-w. That it h not exhaustive and com¬ 
plete -the Bible jdainly affirms^ and all sober 
Christians allow. know in part.-’^ But 

that it is real knowledge, nay, the most real of 
all knowledge, since its object is the highest 
and noblest reality, the so,me Scriptures teach 
with equal plainiioss. Eternal life can never 
consist in a knowledge which is a fiction and a 
shadow. This difficulty tlio Philosophy of the 
Conditioned cannot overcome, without renounc¬ 
ing the faith, or committing suicide in another 
way. For if tlio Absolute has a necessary 
existence, and is thus a name and title of the 
Most Higli God, and still can neither be known 
or conceived at all, the sceptical conclusion is 
firm and >sound.. Theism becomes an unprov- 
ablo hypothesis, and God, if He exists, is a 
Being of whom nothing wliutovor can he 
knowm. 

Is it said that ilio Bible reveals, not what 
God is, bub how Iln wills that wo should think 
of Him ? The assumption is fatal to the theory, 
no loss than the Himpler view which it sets 
aside. It requires us to know, first, that God 
has a will; next, that Ho is distinct from His 
creatures; thirdly, th.at Ho has moral prefer¬ 
ences among the opinions of men; and fourthly, 
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that He requires them to think of One, of whom 
they can really know nothings in one especial 
way. If the Absolute be inconceivable r»nd in¬ 
cognizable^ each of these assumptions must be 
a blind guess in the dark^ devoid of all real evi¬ 
dence. The view is not only fatal to the theory 
it is brought to relieve and sustain^ but also 
casts a dark cloud over God^s moral character. 

* It ascribes to Him the desire that His creatures 
should accept a shadow of knowledge for a 
reality^ because He is unable to give them any 
real revelation. 

The instinct of dependence^ and the sense of 
moral obligation, can have no regulative val ufi, 
if the object to which they refer bo wliolly 
incognizable. For if wo know that God is a 
Person, who has rightful claims over IT is crea¬ 
tures, distinct from thorn. Lord over them, ilio 
Supreme Lawgiver, whose laws bind tlioin io 
obedience and reverence, sucli a JTcang cannot 
be altogether unknowable and nnkiiowii. In 
this case wo could not be sure that each of 
these conclusions or impressions is not nn un¬ 
certain guess, or even a delusive faLsehood. It 
is impossible to obey One, of whom wc do not 
know that He has given us any command, or 
to reverence One of whom wc have no con¬ 
ception, and whoso moral pciTcctions, if snch 
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do exist at all, are completely and for ever 
liidden from our view. 

Tbo PMlosopliy of tlie Conditioned, in Mr. 
Spencer’s First Principles, holds the foremost 
place in a supposed disproof and calmly philo¬ 
sophical extirpation of all religious truth. I 
agree with Dr. M'Cosh that this use of it is 
logically just, though far from the aim of its 
distinguished author; that it ^'prepares the 
way for a Nihilist philosophy,” and “leaves no 
ground from which to repel the attacks of 
religious scepticism.” If, however, we disclaim 
its aid as a treacherous fi'iend, need we fear it 
as an open adversary? Are the fundamental 
conceptions of Natural Theology, as it affirms, 
really self-destructive? May the sceptic rightly 
infer, even from reasonings urged by friends of 
revealed religion, that “Theism, no less than 
Atheism and Pantheism, when rigorously ana¬ 
lyzed, proves to be absolutely unthinkable ” ? 
Arc strong and broad assertions of essential 
contradiction in all the main ideas of religious 
faith a safe and sure ground, on which to take 
our stand as advocates for tho truth and 
authority of the Christian revelation ? 

Tho main doctrines of tho theory are these. 
Tho Unconditioned is tho genus of the Inoon- 
ceivabU', and tho nogativo of tho Conditioned, 
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whicli last includes all that is finite^ and alono 
can be positively conceived. This genus has 
two species^ the Absolute and the Infinite^ each 
of them inconceivable, and agreeing in that 
negative character alone. These are contrasts, 
and one excludes the other. They are two ex¬ 
tremes of thought, and the whole world of the 
Conditioned lies between them. Neither of 
them can be conceived at all in any proper 
sense, but still they are contradictories, so 
that one or other must be conceived to be 
necessary. 

These strange paradoxes, I believe, have 
their main source in two or three serious am¬ 
biguities in the use of terms. Knowledge, 
even when real, may either bo partial and 
limited, or else exhaustive and comploto. Con¬ 
ception may denote, either the power to form 
a clear logical statement and definition, whereby 
one object is truly differenced from others; or 
else the power to combine all those defining 
features into one complete and clear menial 
picture. There is also a true and a false ^Ab¬ 
solute, a true and a false Infinite. Tho true 
Absolute and the true Infinite are the same; 
distinct, but consistent and reconcilable per¬ 
fections of the One True and Living God, the 
absolute and all-porfcct I AM, whoso wisdom 
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and gi'eatncss are infinite. In tlie sense of 
limited but real knowledge, they may be 
known and conceived, and it is tbe sin and 
sbame of every child of man, as all Scripture 
bears witness, if they remain unknown. In 
tbe sense of exhaustive knowledge they can 
neither bo known nor conceived, since what is 
comprehended by a finite mmd must bo less, 
not greater, than the mind which comprehends 
and Conklins it. The false Absolute and the 
false Infinite, on the other hand, are contra¬ 
dictory, not only of each other, but of them¬ 
selves. They are unreal images, in which the 
eyes of the soul see double; parhelia, occasioned 
by the light of the True Sun, but due to confu- 
sion in the mental eyesight; and are worthless 
substitutes for the true and proper vision of 
His divine glory. Instead of either of them, 
it is doubtful which, claiming justly a necessary 
existence, they both disappear of themselves 
when clear eyesight is restored. We then 
behold, though darkly as in a mirror, the 
Tru6 Absolute who is the True Infinite, "tho 
Blessed and Only Potentate, whom no man 
hath seen nor can see” with perfect vision, 
“ the King of kings, and Lord of lords.” 

These distinctions will enable us to judge 
coi-rectly of the four alternatives in the passage 
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quoted above. If tbo subject be tlie True 
Absolute and Infinite^ and knowledge and 
conception are used in their second sense^ for 
complete knowledge and a clear mentSl pic¬ 
ture^ the doctrine of Sir W. Hamilton will be 
true^ and that which he opposes farthest from 
the truth. But using knowledge and concep¬ 
tion in the more usual and practically the 
more important sense^ the case is reyersed. 
In this sensGj the Absolute and the Infinite 
are cognizable and conceivable, as M. Cousin is 
said to afiirm, by relation, difibronce, and plu¬ 
rality, and tho rival doctrine will be farthest 
from the truth. If wo speak of the false 
Absolute and Infinite, then in both senses they 
are incognizable and inconceivable ; ^Mn one, 
because they profess to deal with an object 
higher than all those which can bo contained 
or comprehended by a finite intelligence: in 
the other, because each is a mental idol with no 
answering reality, an artificial combination of 
imperfect notions; and the more closely these 
are sifted, tho more plainly their self-contradic¬ 
tion will appear. 

The paradoxes of the theory are as great 
and as various as those which it lays to the 
chai’ge of Natural Theology. ' How can the 
Inconceivable bo conceived at all ir.? a logical 
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genus, combining species of its own? How 
can contradictories, wliicli exclude each other, 
be two species of one common genus? How 
can the Infinite, infinite not in some respects, 
but ill aU, be one of two species, and thus be 
doubly limited by a genus which includes it, 
and by a second species lying at its side ? How 
can the Absolute, that which is perfect, com¬ 
plete, total,^’ be a species, and so a part, of a 
larger genus which comprehends it? How can 
wo know the essential contradiction of two 
things or names, of whoso meaning nothing 
whatever can bo known ? How can we know 
that they lie on opposite sides of tlio Con¬ 
ditioned, nnd that this forms a mean between 
them, as two extremes? 

Again, if the Absolute contains all that is 
actual, evil included, and this and no other is 
the conception it requires, while the Conditioned 
includes all the actual universe, how can this 
Absolute possibly bo an oxtrorrii', lying on ono 
side of tlio Conditioned ? If wholly iuconcoiV'- 
able, how can ono conception of it be required 
as moi'e legitimate than another ? If d(‘fined as 
the Perfect, why must ihc only lawful concep¬ 
tion of it iucludo all varieties of imperfection 
and evil? If an opposite extremo to the 
Infinite, and its contradictory, must it not bo 
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finite ? If finite^ must it not cease to be abso¬ 
lute^ totals and complete? If tbe Infinite, 
again, is a contrast to tbe Absolute, must it 
not be partial and unfinished, and thereby 
cease to be infinite ? If it rejects every kind 
of limit, how can we sever it from tho Condi¬ 
tioned, as a mean, and from the Absolute, as a 
more remote extreme ? How can the Absolute 
and the Infinite be alike wholly unconceivable, 
yet both be conceived as species of a common 
genus, as extremes with the whole actual 
universe between them, and again as two 
alternatives, of which one is necessary, and 
the other impossible ? How can we compare 
four diiSferent theories on a subject wholly un¬ 
thinkable, distinguish their truth or falsehood, 
affirm six or seven propositions concerning it 
as true, and reject twenty others as untrue and 
absurd ? Yet all these paradoxes are directly 
involved in this theory of the Unconditioned. 
It can only trample on the alleged contra¬ 
dictions of Natural Theology by tho help of 
greater conkadictions of its own. 

In the chapter on Ultimate Religious Ideas, 
in Mr. Spencer^s First Principles, those Meta of 
Sir W. Hamilton, as expounded in tho Bampton 
Lectures on the Limits of Religious Thought, 
are accepted for a decisive proof that all the 
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usual arguments fur Theism, as a reasonahlo 
faith, are self-contradictory and illusive. Tho 
only religious truth permitted to suiTive in 
the g&eral massacre of creeds, is the meagre 
admission, that the universe is utterly in¬ 
scrutable, and that of any Author or Origin 
of that universe nothing can ever bo known. 
But this conclusion once reached, the ladder 
is thrown down. In a later chapter on the 
Relativity of Knowledge, a vital defect in tho 
doctrine thus used fur tho extermination of 
all religion is clearly pointed out, whilo a 
powerful argument is offered for *^tho neces¬ 
sarily positive character of our consciousness 
of tho Unconditioned.'*^ When all religious 
truth has been swept away into the vast, 
misty sea of tho inscrutable, this palinode is 
the only 'way to rescue physical science itself 
from the w’reck of all higher faith, since it 
is allowed that an equal mystery of seeming 
contradiction belongs also to tho Ultimate 
Scientific Ideas. This mighty logical engine, 
having don© its work of religious destruc¬ 
tion, is suddenly reversed. By this double 
process Natural Science is enthroned mistress 
of all that is knowablc.'*^ To Religion, in tho 
proposed reconciliation, is left tho high pri¬ 
vilege, as her solo dowry, of assuring us that wo 
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are not omniscient^ and tliat some unknown 
tiling or other must remain for ever wholly 
unknown! The later remarks^ however, are 
just and true in themselves. They need only 
to be traced to their certain consequence, and 
they will enable us to reverse the destructive 
reasonings which have gone before, and to clear 
away the mist which has been thrown on the 
common foundations of all religion, natural or 
revealed. 

Tho Absolute and the Infinite are not tho 
same with absoluteness and infinity. Each 
name is twofold. Tlio> article liolds tho i)luco 
of a substantivo to tho epithet that follows. It 
affirms some object of thought, differenced and 
contrasted by that epithet from all other sucli 
objects. Tho Absolute, then, by tho force of 
the phrase, is first of all a definite object of 
human thouglit; and next, an object defined 
by freedom from various imperfections that 
belong to other objects. Thus the term itself 
implies a relation to human intclligouco. To 
mako tho absoluteness exclude any such rela¬ 
tion, turns tho name itself into a self-contra¬ 
diction; a chimera from ilio land of impos»siblo 
dreams. 

Tho Infinite, in like mannei", is first of all a 
definite object; of thought j and next, one which 
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exceeds or excludes limits which our experience 
assigns to other objects. To define it purely by 
the negation of all limits, without any affirma¬ 
tion of some real, unlimited Being, contradicts 
the phrase, and robs it of all meaning. To 
infer that this Being cannot exclude or be dif¬ 
ferenced from limited beings around us, because 
this would be a bind of limitation, offends 
doubly against reason and common sense. It 
makes the absence of all limits to be the same 
with the inclusion of limits of every kind, in all 
the various objects that compose the universe. 
And it attempts to decide by a single vague 
and ambiguous term the highest of all inqui¬ 
ries, what species of limits are really inconsistent 
with the nature of an All-perfcct Being. 

The Absolute and the Infinite, again, are not 
conceptions purely negative. Rather, of aU 
conceptions they are the most positive and 
real. Every finite, non-absolute person or 
thing combines two logical elements, real being 
affirmed, and the perception of some limit be¬ 
yond ’which it does not or cannot go. ITow 
BBINO is a positive conception, but a limit, 
beyond which there is an absence of being, is 
negative. The Absolute, the Infinite, by virtue 
of the ai'ticle, affirm being, and by the epithet 
set aside or exclude imperfection or limita- 
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tion of being. The verbal form in one of them 
is negative^ but in each alike the thought is 
positive in the highest degree. Bbin<^ is a 
positive idea^ vhich it shares with the Con¬ 
ditioned. But there is the added notion of 
fulness and perfection of being, such as ex¬ 
cludes not-being, limitation, and imperfection 
alone. 

The contradictions ascribed to the Absolute 
arise from no genuine laws of human thought, 
but from faulty logic. Reality is left out of 
sight in an attempt to reason on more terms, 
referred to something or other, said to bo 
wholly unknown. But in sti'iving to fix its 
nature, or prove its inconcoivablencss hy ab¬ 
stract reasonings, we may err equally, whether 
we build castles in the air or throw down those 
built by others. The Absolute, from its name, 
cannot be so absolute as not to bo even an ob¬ 
ject of thought, and so far to bo in relation to 
him who thinks of it, and reasons upon it. 'I'ho 
phrase implies some Being, of which or whom 
we think in some definite way. It is no sfecios 
of the Unconditioned, for no genus can bo made 
up of two contradictories, that exclude each other 
from real existence. It cannot bo a contrast 
to the .Infinite, unless the most perfect Being is 
clearly finite, and the Infinite an unfinished 
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sum of parts, and no perfect whole. It can¬ 
not be unconscious, unless unconsciousness be 
higher and more perfect than conscious intelli¬ 
gence. It cannot be the same with the uni¬ 
verse, unless a countlessvariety of imperfections, 
by mere accumulation, can make up Being ab¬ 
solutely perfect. The unreal images of those 
whose eyes see double coalesce in perfect vision, 
and reveal a real object, of which they wore only 
the distorted effects. Just so the Absolute and 
the Infinite, when the mind is freed from its 
own faulty, illogical flnisconceptions, must meet 
and be combined in the same glorious reality, 
the great I AM, who made known His name 
to Moses, tho True, Infinite, All-perfect, Abso¬ 
lute Being. 

Freedom from imperfection, and absence of 
limitation, are ideas which plainly have more 
resemblance than contrast. They can never be 
proved contradictory, unless we can form a dis¬ 
tinct conception of each, and of that reality in 
which theyboth meet together,orfrom which one 
only is excluded. All these conditions tho theory 
itself denies. And thus we ai'e led to a conclu¬ 
sion, in which the Manichean paradox it involves 
is wholly reversed and sot aside. The true Ab¬ 
solute and the true Infinite, so far as they .can bo 
conceived at all, agree with each other, and also 
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witli the idea of necessary existence. The IAM^ 
the necessary^ self-existent Being, is truly abso¬ 
lute and infinite. Butthe false Absolute^,which 
is only finite, and the false Infinite, which is 
partial and unfinished, agree neither with them- 
selv’es nor each other, nor yet with the concep¬ 
tion of necessary existence, and both alike are 
unreal and impossible. 

That the Absolute and the Infinite are two al¬ 
ternatives, alike inconceivable, mutually exclu¬ 
sive and contradictory, and still that one of them, 
it is uncertain which, ^^must be admitted as ne¬ 
cessary,^^ is of all paradoxes the most strange 
and incredible. It is combined by its authorwith 
the assertion of a wonderful revelation, in¬ 
spiring us wdth the belief of something uncondi¬ 
tioned, beyond the sphere of all comprehensible 
reality.^^ It follows of coui'se, from this view, 
that one or other of these names expresses that 
highest reality; or in other words, that it is a 
name of the Most High God, while the other 
must be only an unreal and impossible fiction. 
Thus we are landed in the strangest and most 
repulsive of all conclusions, that ono of these 
two names must denote the True and Living 
God, the great and eternal Jehovah, and the 
other an impossible mental fiction; but that 
which of them refers to the God of glory, and 
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whicli to the worthless fiction, is an unsolyed 
mystery that can never be known. 

To x5onclude, the Absolute and the Infinite, 
by the force of the terms, must denote some 
true object of human thought, some real Being, 
free from the imperfection and limitation 
which belong to every object of human thought 
besides. It is thus known by relation, namely, 
that of a great mysterious object of thought to 
the mind which thinks of it; by difference, as 
perfect Being, contrasted with multitudes that 
are imperfect; and by plurality, as more then 
all, distinct from all, and higher than all, those 
imperfect and finite beings. This Absolute 
Being cannot include all evil, sin, and imper¬ 
fection, but excludes them. Their inclusion 
would destroy the conception, and substitute 
the non-absolute in its place. The Infinite, 
again, excludes real limitation, but not logical 
definition, since it is in itself a defining name. 
It does not require us to include all possible 
modes of being, since finite, limited modes are 
shut out by the definition. The denial to it, or 
exclusion from it, of every finite form is thus 
a logical, but no real limitation. For if the 
infinite in any way could become finite, it would 
be less, not greater than before. A ball is 
really limited by its own surfac?, and the space 
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wHciL lies beyond it. It is not really, though 
it is logically limited, when contrasted with its 
own shadow, or with th^ space it fills or seems 
to fill. The Absolute and the Infinite, as Being, 
may be known dkectly, like oui' own personal 
being, with a partial, but still a real knowledge. 
As absolute and infinite, they cannot be com¬ 
prehended. But still they may be apprehended 
in their relation of contrast to the dependent, 
imperfect, and finite. The verbal negative 
represents an idea really jpositivo, because the 
limit or imperfection set aside is really nega¬ 
tive, though positive in its logical form. 

A great and real mystery, no doubt, remains. 
But a like mystery, Avhich transcends our 
knowledge, and baffles tho pride of human 
reason, attaches equally to our own con*scious- 
ness, and to those conceptions of matter, space, 
time, substance, motion, force, which cnl cr into 
every axiom, postulate, or discovery, of physical 
science. In spite of tho great mystery, which is 
undeniable, in these fundamental conceptions, 
men of science do not doubt ihe reality of 
their own discoveries, or tho vval progress 
which Natural Pliilosopliy has ma.d<‘, almost in 
all its branches, in these laiicM' days. Tlun'c is 
just tho same reason wliy Chrislian DiviJies, 
while they own freely the unsearcluible mystcTy 

1 ) 
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of the Divine Nature, and that the God whom 
they adore dwelleth in light which no man 
can approach unto/^ should still hold firmly 
that He can reveal Himself to His creatures; 
that He has so revealed Himself in His holy 
Word; that this revelation is one of genuine 
truth, and not of empty, unreal, uncertain 
shadows; and that concerning His nature, 
character, perfections. His works and ways, 
and His future purposes towards mankind, much 
can and ought to be known. For He has 
openly proclaimed that He desires knowledge 
of Himself far more than costly offerings, and 
the message has been given by the lips of 
His Only begotten Son:—They that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth, 
for the Father seeketh such to worsliip Him.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON RELIGIOUS NiHiLisn {contmmd). 

Tee doctrine tliat any true knowledge of God 
is impossible from tbe very laws and limits of 
buman tliougbt, is one main feature of "tbe 
Philosophy of the Unconditioned.^^ But this 
dogma is further developed by writers of 
the positive school from their own point of 
view. In the First Principles of Mr. Spencer, 
and its chapter on Ultimate Religious Ideas, 
this principle of absolute religious Pyrrhonism 
or Nihilism is laid down with much delibera-’ 
tion, as the basis of a new system of scientific 
philosophy. Six pages contain the supposed 
disproof of the main foundation of Christianity, 
and indeed of all religious faith. But while 
four of these are a quotation, pressed into^the 
service of a cause exactly opposite to the 
intention of its writer, the original part in 
this refutation of Theism reduces itself to two 
pages alone. The huge pyramid of unbelief 
rests on an apex so narrow as to be little more 
than a mathematical point. But remarks 
o 2 
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on which so vast a structure of unbelief is 
reared need to be examined on that ground 
alone. 

Atheism, Pantheism, and Theism, it is first 
assumed, arc three rival theories, of which tho 
common claim is to solve tlic great problem of 
tho universe. ^^Thc question, what is it, 
and whence does it come, suggests itself to 
every mind. Threo answers, verbally intel¬ 
ligible, may be made, that it is self-cxisteiit, 
self-created, or created by external agency. 
Those are Atheism, Pantheism, and theism. Put 
none of them is even conceivable in the true 
sense of tho word,^^ 

This first assumption is mislejading, and 
untrue. To solve tho great problem of tlu) 
universe, so as to leave iioiliing xaH‘xplaincd, 
may perhaps have been tlio aim of a ft‘W 
self-conceited i)]iilosopIi(‘rs. Jbit in tim vi<'W 
of every modest and siricero (jliristiau, sueli a 
claim would require omnisciuuce, which is the 
prerogative of tho world^s Cniator alone. Faith 
iu God, in their view, is no skilful coni.rivanco 
for solving all mysteritis. It is simply iho 
acceptance of a truth, which, when tlio (‘yo 
of tho soul is not blindt*d by sin ami folly, 
reveals itself Bpontanooiisly, with luss or groat or 
dearness, to every reverent mind. They arc 
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not SO senseless as to think for a moment that 
the great Creator, the Lord of the universe, is 
less mysterious, or more easy to comprehend, 
than the universe He has made. In enlarging 
their landscape, so as to embrace a higher and 
nobler truth, they are prepared to believe that 
the horizon will be enlarged also, and that the 
mysteries of God and the universe will bo more 
and higher than those of the universe alone. As 
little do they allow that Atheism and Pantheism 
are two abstract rivals in the attempt to solve 
the same problem, with the least amount of 
mystery. They rather look upon them as vain 
efforts, under the influence of moral disease, 
to escape from the humbling and alarming 
truth of an account hereafter to bo rendered 
to the great Moral Governor of the universe. 

In the refutation of Atheism and Pantheism 
the only thing worthy of notice is a total 
misrepresentation of the Thcistic argument. 
Christians condemn Atheism as unreasonable, 
not because it affirms solf-cxistciico somewhere, 
which they also affirm, and think it the height 
of unreason to deny, but because it ascribes it 
to mutable, limited, imperfect, multitudinous 
things, which have every conceivable sign of de¬ 
pendent and derived existence. The Theistio 
view is thus assailed. 
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the cosmogony long cuiTcnt among 
ourselves^ it is assumed that the genesis of 
heaven and earth is affected somewhat after 
the way in which a workman shapes a piece 
of furniture. The assumption is made^ not by 
theologians only, hut by the immense majority 
of philosophers, past and present. But tho 
conception is not even consistent with itself, 
and cannot be realized in thought, when all its 
assumptions are granted. Tho artisan does 
not make tho iron, wood, or stone ho uses, 
but merely fashions and combines them. Tlu.^ 
comparison does not help us to understand tli(» 
source of the materials, and thus is worthless. 
Tho production of the matter out of nothing 
is the real mystery, which neither this simile 
nor any other helps us to conceive.^^ 

This misrepresents the usual view both of 
philosophers and divines. They do not overlook 
tho contrast hci’e aftirmod, but, witli very few 
exceptions, fully recognize it. Tluy commonly 
distinguish between tho first creation of 
matter, and the building up of tlie 
tho whole orderly structure of tlit* universe. 
Tho simile of tho workman is up])lied to <!ui 
second, not the first; and they cumii^ct it with 
tho abundant signs of creative wisdmn in the 
woi’k of the Divine Artificer, and not with 
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tlio mysterious act of jDower^ by wkLch matter 
was called into being. The objection owes its 
whole force to a careless error. 

Theism is no vain attempt to solve all mys- 
steries, and lies under no obligation to expound 
fully how the fiz*sb creation was wrought. It 
rests on three simple truths ; that Being does 
exists that hence there must be self-existent 
Being j and that all beings around us, the ob¬ 
jects of sense, and our own minds also, have 
no features of self-existence, but those of weak¬ 
ness, limitation, dependence, and continual 
change. They must, therefore, owe their de¬ 
rived existence to an Unseen, Self-existent, 
Being. The idea, so far, is definite and clearly 
intelligible. ^^By faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God.^^ 
But still it is mystei'ious, and therefore we can 
understand it by faith alone. 

The next argument is drawn from our con¬ 
ceptions of space. ^^The non-existonco of 
space is absolutely inconceivable, and hence 
its creation is also. If creation were* an 
adequate tlioory as to matter and mind, it 
must apply also to sjDaco. This must be made, 
as matter is made. But the impossibility of 
conceiving this is so plain that no one dares 
asseri- 
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This last assertion is clisjDrovcd within a few 
pages, at the opening of the next chapter, by its 
own g/Uthor, We are there told wdth truth that 
there are two views of space, as objective or 
subjective. The latter is one feature of Kfint^s 
philosophy, with whom SiDaco and time are only 
laws of the conscious mind. If so, plainly they 
must havo been created along witli these con- 
scions minds to which they belong. ''.PIio 
faith of all Christendom for ages is to bo dis¬ 
proved by denying a notorious fact, reasoned 
upon, a few pages later, in the coiirso of tho 
same argument, 

Creation, it is urged, must iucludo tho 
creation of space, and this is inconcoivabhs 
and unthinkable. Tho assertion is trebly re¬ 
futed by tho admissions which follow. Tlio 
creation of matter can never involve a cr<‘a- 
tion of space, unless wo are sure that Bpjice 
has a real, positive being, J3at wo nro 
told (p. 48) that space is unthinkable as an 
entity for two reasons, tho absence of attri¬ 
butes, and our inability to conceive either 
tho presence or absence of limitation. ^^Wo 
cannot conceive space and time as entities/^ 
Yet we are taught to reject tho faitli of tho 
whole Church, and of tho inimonso majority of 
philosophers as well as divines for two thousand 
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years, on tlio basis of ibis impossible concep¬ 
tion alone. 

Next, the creation of space can be unthink¬ 
able only in some esoteric sense, since the 
whole argument requires us to think of it as 
either true or false, and one of the deepest 
thinkers of the last century has founded a 
school of philosophy on this very doctrine. Still 
further, if space itself bo unthinkable, as wo 
are presently told, why should we perplex 
our creed on the creation of matter by any 
ai:)pcal to an object of thought so unintelli¬ 
gible? If S 2 ^ace bo unthinkable, and existence 
without beginning unthinkable also (p. 48), 
then this alleged disproof of creation resolves 
itself into the certain clearness of a thought^ 
the existence of which is affirmed, in the same 
context, to bo doubly and trebly impossible. 

The argument then proceeds. form a 

conception of sclf-oxistcnco is to form a con¬ 
ception of cxistenco without beginning. But 
by no menial effort c.au wo do tliis. To con¬ 
ceive of’ existence through infinite past time 
in)ipli<js iho c;onccq)tiuii of infinite past time, 
which is iinpossiblc.^^ 

main rc'ason for ubolisliing all religious 
faith, and d<inying the very being of God, 
resolves into ilieHotlirco sentences alone. 
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A miserable basis for so vast and fatal a struc¬ 
ture of unbelief! It is owned, presently, that 
^^it i^ impossible to avoid tbe assumption of 
self-existence somewliere.'^^ Tbe proof of Ni¬ 
hilism is thus, briefly, that it is vicious and 
unthinkable^^ to think of that any where, which, 
by irresistible necessity, we must perforce 
assume and think of somewhere. And fur¬ 
ther, that it is mere delusion, while we must 
assume self-existence somewhere or othei’, to 
deny it to objects plainly variable and imper¬ 
fect, and to refer it to its only consistent 
subject, a pure, all-perfect sourco and fountain¬ 
head of created life and being. 

In the rest of the argument, from causality 
and the nature of the universe, the parts are 
curiously reversed. The sceptic philosopher 
spends two pages in proving three Christian 
doctrines, as conclusions that ‘'^seem unavoid¬ 
able/^ ^^We must inevitably commit ourselves 
to the hypothesis of a First Cause. . . Next, it 
is impossible to consider this First Cause as 
finite.^^ Thirdly, ^^another inference is equally 
unavoidable, that it must be independent, com¬ 
plete, and total.’’^ The First Cause, it thus 
appears, must be infinite and absolute. These 
conclusions having been thus built up, tbo 
writer, instead of pulling* iliem d<nvn hiinsoU, 
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assui*es us that tlie task is easy^ but would 
involve too severe a tax on our patience, and 
resigns tbe work to a Cliristian Divine, to 
prove tliat ^^the conception of tbe Absolute 
and tbe Infinite^ from whatever side we look 
upon it, is encompassed with contradictions.^^ 
This application of the extracts from the 
Bampton Lectures reverses the practical 
end the Lecturer had in view. But the true 
reply is very simple. The doctrine may be 
encompassed by swarms of contradictions, as 
the Church is by armies of aliens, but it can 
never be proved to contain them. The difiB.- 
culties thrown together, so as to cloud with 
doubt all the fundamental truths of all theology, 
may either be solved^ one by one, by careful 
and patient thought, or at least be proved not 
insoluble. But to do this we must travel 
upward slowly, by patient induction, from 
plainer and simpler truths to the more obscure. 
And it may be safely denied that questions 
on the highest and most glorious of all reali¬ 
ties, the great I AM, can be settled, either 
negatively or positively, by heaping up verbal 
contradictions, couched in variable and am¬ 
biguous general terms. We know and are 
sure, as Christians, that God is the First Cause, 
the Creator, absolute and infinite. But we 
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know also that the absolute perfection we thus 
ascribe to Him as His due^ does not exclude^ 
but rather implies^ manifold relations of au¬ 
thority^ sovereignty^ and active goodness^ to¬ 
wards the works of His hands. And we know 
also that His infinity does not forbid^ but even 
requii’eSj that mental definition which contrasts 
Him with ten thousand times ten thousand 
creatures, and owns Him as Thrice Holy, the 
High and Lofty One, exalted above all blessing 
and praise. No view of His nature as the 
First Cause can be true, which sets aside or 
denies His essential fulness and perfection of 
being; nor again such a view of His perfec¬ 
tion, as forbids His creation of a dependent 
universe. These truths, which a rash logic 
may call contradictory, are no real contradic¬ 
tions. We see them stand side by side, in 
sisterly union and fellowship, in that statement 
of the Apostle, that ^^He is before all things, 
and by Him all things consist.'’^ 

The doctrine of Nihilism professes to hold 
an impartial position, and to prove alike of 
Atheism, Pantheism, and Theism, that they 
are unthinkable and inconceivable, and that 
of the origin and authorship of the imivei’se 
nothing whatever can be known. But this 
neutrality is a mere delusion. Its own nega- 
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tiye Atheism is just as comjDlcto as that posi¬ 
tive Atheism which it disclaims and professes 
to disprove. For Theism is no abstragt^ un¬ 
practical theory of the universe. It is the 
belief in a First Cause^ the Creator and 3Ioral 
Governor of the universe^ who has a claim on 
the reverence and love of all His intelligent 
creatures, and whom it is their highest duty 
to serve, honour, and obey. To affirm that 
there may be a God, and still that nothing can 
ever be known of Him, so that there can be 
no obligation on any other being to serve and 
obey Him, is to accept in words the existence of 
aBeing, whose distinctive and definingcharacter 
is absolutely and wholly denied. So far as the 
whole sphere of knowledge, life, duty, and prac¬ 
tice extends, the creed is one of simple Atheism. 
It differs in theory, only by involving still 
deeper self-contradictions. However sad and 
dark, the view is morally consistent;—I believe 
that the universe is self-crcatcd, and has no 
Divine Author, and therefore I own no debt 
of service to a Being who does not exist.”^^ But 
it is stranger still to say,—^^I am not suro that 
there is a God, and I am not sure that there 
is no God. Of this only I am sure, that if He 
exists, I can know nothing about Him, and can 
owe Him no service, gratitude, or lovo. I am 
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sure of thisj tliat neither to love Him nor care 
for Him is scientific wisdom^ and to love Him 
or seek to learn His will is a superstitious 
follySuch a doctrine seems more unreason¬ 
able and ofiensive than even formal Atheism. 
Its wide acceptance in these days^ under the 
plea of scientific insight^ is a moral portent of 
a most unusual and startling kind. 

Ihe whole course of argument rests on 
the repeated assertion^ that every belief on 
these great questions is unthinkable.'^^ This 
new word^ with which recent metaphysics 
have enriched our language^ is a modem 
Atlas^ condemned to bear on its shoulders a 
whole world of- scientific irreligion. The self¬ 
existence of the universe, its self-creation, its 
creation by a Divine Author, the self-existonce 
of the First Cause, infinite past time, space 
itself, its infinity, its limitation, its entity, its 
non-entity, the denial of self-existence every 
where, its admission any where, the objectivity 
of time and space, their subjectivity, the 
solidity of matter, its non-solidity, extended 
atoms, centres of force, the reality of motion, 
action at a distance, or by contact only, all in 
succession are proclaimed unthinkable.^^ Yet 
some kind of thought, and even laborious 
thought, on all these subjects, is seen in the 
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very reasonings where this term is so freely 
used. These charges cover the whole range of 
Physical Science^ no less than of Eeligious 
Faith. Their result, applied impartially, must 
reduce Science as well as Religion to this worth¬ 
less truism, that the phenomena around us are 
indeed mysteiy ever pressing for inter¬ 
pretation,^^ hut that the impression or sensation 
of each passing moment is all that can ever 
possibly bo known. 

All these reasonings have no higher source 
than a mischievous ambiguity in those two 
words, unthinkable and inconcci viable. Con¬ 
ceptions are oithov of the imagination or tho 
understandings and tho latter may bo compre¬ 
hensive, or approhonsivo only. Objects of 
thought may bo conceived by the understand¬ 
ing, of which wo can form no visual picture, or 
which arc not conceivable by tho mere imagi¬ 
nation. Again, they may l>o inconceivable to 
the understanding in two opposite ways, by 
mystery or by contradiction. By mystery, 
when wo rccognizo in them definite properties 
and relations, but feel clearly that in many other 
respects they arc not comprehended, and are 
still unknown. 33y contradiction, when pro¬ 
perties or conditions are verbally combined, 
and ascribed to one object, which more 
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careful tliouglit proves to be incapable of 
real combination. Inconceivableness of the 
first Jiind not only is consistent with real 
knowledge^ but always attends it in a buman, 
finite intelligence. Tbe second kind excludes 
all real knowledge whatever^ and proves that 
the supposed object of thought is misconceived^ 
and that the union of characters ascribed to it 
is impossible and untrue. 

Eveiy where^ both in Religion and Science^ 
we find and may well be content to find^ the 
inconceivableness of an ever-present mystery. 
From this the reasonings here opposed would 
infer what is wholly different^ the unthinkable¬ 
ness of real and absolute self-contradiction. 
The difference of these two things is immense. 
The former is the condition which attends on 
all real but partial knowledge^ and from which 
we could escape only by sharing the attribute of 
omniscience. The second belongs to the cases 
only where knowledge is impossible^ and there is 
no consistent^ real object to be known. God^ 
Man^ Nature^ Mind, Matter, Force,, Motion, 
Being, Self-existence, Beginning, all are mys¬ 
terious. But if on this ground we call them 
unthinkable, and infer that nothing can be 
known concerning them, we introduce uni¬ 
versal Pyrrhonism, and all religious faith and 
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all physical science must porisli under one and 
the same fatal blow. This modern giant of 
sceptical philosophy^ in pulling down the sh’ong 
pillai's of the tcmplo of knowledge^ designs 
only to slay Religion and hletaj^liysicSj that aro 
seated on the roof above, gazing out on tho 
blue firmament. But tho ruin and desolation 
must have a wider range, if these reasonings 
have any real force; and will iiicludo all those 
disciples of physical science, wlio sit and fenst, 
in fancied safety, without a glimpse of star¬ 
light, on tho solid earthly floor of tlie darkened 
temple below. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE ALLEGED LAW OF SCIENTIFIC FJ»’0< F.’ESS. 

One main argument in favour of Rciligious 
Nihilism^ or the doctrine that Theology is a 
wholly barren and impossible science, is drawn 
from M. Comte^s famous law of seieniific 
progress. Every science, it is aflirmed, tends 
to pass on to its full perfection by three stages, 
the Theological, the Metaphysical, and ih(' 
Positive. In the first stage, natural plionoineaa 
are referred to deities, or supernatural powers ; 
in the second to entities, or motapliyaieal 
abstractions, such as cause, force, substniuu', 
vital power. But, in tho third and last stage; 
Science outgrows the swaddling clothes of 
metaphysics and theology, and confines itself 
to the classification of phenomena, and to that 
alone. It groups these together by a cauti<jUH 
induction, and thus detects laws of tlieir re¬ 
currence, which may serve for tho guidancio of 
our daily life. 

Such a law, when made the l)asis <d‘ a 
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sciieme of 2 Aiiosoplij, should rest either on a 
very wide collection of historical facts, or else 
on some 2 ')roved necessity in the nature of 
liuman thought. But an induction, which 
should analyzio the course of oveiy science from 
the earliest ages, not only in its actual adv^ance^ 
but in ibho. mental conceptions of its students, 
and ?iiG methods used in its discoveries, re¬ 
ducing the action of ten thousand minds, for 
thousands of years, on twenty different subjects, 
to one general law, is too wide and vast for any 
human mind to undertake with success. It is 
easy, liowovor, to cast any number of facts into 
the mould of somo preconceived idea. This is 
precisely what M. Com to has done. 2fo starts 
with a rcady-mado theory, with which all the 
facts, by sonic moans or other, must ho mndo 
to agree. His allogod law is no i‘csult at all 
of careful inductions that have slowly led to it, 
but is a kind of metaphysical guess, invented 
at a bound. 

Tlio wliole iJu3ury rests oil throe or four 
liistorical facts, the lust of which refers to 
the special position and mental training of its 
author. First, there is the notorious fact that 
heathen superstitions of the most various kind, 
side by side with Jewish Monotheism, marked 
the ages before the Christian ora, as far back 

E 2 
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as Hstorical records extend. Sinco then, 
Christianity and Mahometanism, both Mono¬ 
theistic, have been the creeds of those ruling 
races of mankind among whom science has 
been preserved or made progress. Next, a 
spirit of curious abstract speculation, derived 
from Greek philosophy, occupied the schoolmen 
of the middle ages; and, when science ucgan 
to revive and make jfresh advances, led to a 
great variety of abstract and metaphysical 
discussions. In the third place, after the lie- 
formation, a powerful impulse was given to 
scientific inquiry; and Lord Bacon and others 
gave a clearer exposition, than had been given 
before, of that course of patient induction, by 
which alone Nature could be expected to yield 
her secrets largely to philosophical research. 
Last of all, there was an outbux’st in Franco, 
eighty years ago, of utter religious unbelief, in 
violent recoil from a corrupted religion, engen¬ 
dering entire social demoralization. 

The founder of the Positive Philosophy spent 
his own childhood during the childhood of this 
infidel movement, and his youth during its 
youth; when, disappointed for a time in its 
pohtical day dreams, it had returned with 
double zeal to the path of abstract specula¬ 
tion, and cherished hopes of new triumphs in 
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days to come. Assuming Paris to be the 
intellcctua] metropolis of the worlds and its 
school of unbelief after the first revolution to 
be the real vanguard of human progress^ the 
materials for this famous law lay ready at 
hand. A metaphysical dogma on three in¬ 
evitable stages of all science, invented by a 
solitary nursling of Voltairian unbelief, became 
tho magic wand by which all metaphysics and 
theology were to be numbered with the nursery 
toys of mankind in ages of mental childhood, 
given up to oblivion, and done away for over. 

niis alleged law must plainly refer to 
tho methods used for scientific progress, and 
not to tho favourito subjects of thought. It 
assorts that men, in the infancy of every 
science, seek its advance by religious ideas 
of some divine power; in its youth, by ab¬ 
stract ideas, such as force and causality; and 
in its full manhood, by rejecting both, and 
confining themselves to tho registration of 
phenomena alone. Is this true ? Or is it rather 
not only untrue, but impossiblo ? 

Now first, Theology, even in times of earnest 
religious faith, has seldom or never claimed to 
be an instrument for physical discovery. It 
has taught the duty of owning tho control of 
some Divine Power in all physical changes, 
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whether isolated and unforeseen; or within 
the range of human foresight. But it has not 
professed to supply the means for transferi’ing 
them from the first class to the second, and thus 
enlarging the domain of science. If it has done 
this at all; it has been indirectly; as a moral 
stimulus to mental activity. For true Theology 
teaches that all the works of God are full of 
wisdom, worthy to be had in remembrance; 
and fully explored, and that not separate events 
alone, but the laws of nature, are from a Divino 
Author. Superstition, on the contrary, owning 
Divine power chiefly where no second cause can 
be traced, has often acted like an opiate, ox* 
played the part of a jealous I'ival, that fears 
to be a loser by eveiy step in the advance of 
science. 

The same is true of Metaphysics. Their 
abuse has tended to freeze science down into 
mere stagnation, while men have disguised 
their own ignorance under learned phrases and 
abstract tei'ms, which taught nothing. But in 
their proper use they have only brought out into 
clearer relief those primary conceptions, or laws 
of human thought, without which observation 
can deal only with a phantasmagoria of perish¬ 
ing sensations. They have hindered physics 
by their abuse. But their use, within certain 
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limits, is essential to the progress of science, 
and even to its existence. 

And this leads us to a third fact, whic^ con¬ 
victs the alleged law of total falsehood. Mon 
may doubtless study the laws of nature, and 
even social politics, and still shut their eyes re¬ 
solutely against the presence and authority of 
the God of heaven. Modern Sociology founds 
its own claim to superior merit and wisdom, in 
no sliglit degree, on this fatal blindness. But 
even this now philosophy, with its most violent 
efforts, cannot get rid of so-called metaphysical 
ideas, or advance science a single step by deal¬ 
ing with mere phenomena alone. All its dis¬ 
cussions turn on such topics as i lie indestructi- 
Ihlity of matter, the continuity of motion, the 
persistence of force, the transformation and 
equivalence of forces, the rhythm of motion, 
the instability of the homogeneous. All these 
ideas or modes of thought are just as abstract 
and metaphysical as those it pretends to abjure, 
Ibo main conceptions arc those of the elder 
jiiotaphysics, but under fresh disguises, or in 
nf‘W combinations. 

niiis remark apjdios fully to M. Oomte^s own 
works. 1 upon casually tho first volume of his 

System of Positive Politics,and in tho first 
short paragraph of ten lines I find a crowd of 
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mefcapliysical ideas and expressions (Systeme^ 
vol. L p. 110). Defining characLeiistics of sys¬ 
tems ^of trutli^ tlie temjDorary and the eternal^ 
the progress of doctrines^ their final destruction, 
anarchy in the world of opinion and in the 
world of morals, impljdng by contrast rule and 
authority, the possible and the impossible, the 
contingent and the necessary, the strength and 
weakness of habits, freedom or compulsion in 
their progress, tho essential and the non-essen¬ 
tial in the circumstances of human life, ease and 
difficulty in mental changes, the pnlling down of 
systems of thought by force, and their recon¬ 
struction, a true and a false future, the propping 
up of vain hopes by tho aid of popular im¬ 
pulses, all are condensed into a few lines. No 
sentence of the school-men could be more 
densely charged, even to excess, with meta¬ 
physical ideas, than tho first sentences taken, 
quite at hazard, from M. Oomto^s own works. 

Astronomy is the one science, where wc have 
a right to claim some evidence for this supposed 
law." Unlike Sociology and Biology, or oven 
Chemistry, it is held to have reached already 
its positive stage. It began, wo are told, with 
a superstitious astrology, which peopled the sun, 
moon, and stars, with separate divine powers, 
tho heathen deities. In time those superstitions 
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died out^ and mctapLysical absiractions^ cycles, 
epicycles, and occult causes, came in ilieir place, 
and retarded real progress. At length abser- 
yation asserted its just claims. The Positive 
stage began, and its x'csults arc seen in won¬ 
derful and striking discoveries, the chief triumph 
of scientijSc research in modern times. 

But this solitary instance of the grand law 
of progress, when viewed more closely, resolves 
itself into a great abuse of terms. It is true 
that an active system of idolatrous worshi^x 
and faith coexisted, in Bgypt and Chaldea, 
with ilio earliest recorded observations of the 
heavenly motions and changes, and the first 
stage of stellar astronomy. There was largo 
room for the wo]*k of tlio imagination, where 
the subject was so grand and sublime, and so 
much remained unknown; and tlius the skies 
wero peopled with many distinct gods of hea¬ 
then worship. But the course of those obser¬ 
vations, by which tlio periiKlic risings and 
settings wore ascertained, eclipses registered, 
and a period noted for their recurrence, was 
scarcely either helped or hindered by this 
idolatrous faitli, whicdi flourisliod by its side. 
It served as a stimulus, by giving a religious 
im];)ortunce to the c(*lestial changes, while, 
again, it miglit often doa'ien the instinct for 
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tracing them to second causes. Cleai'ly tho 
Chaldean and Egyptian priests^ tho main sup¬ 
ports* of two main forms of heathen worship, 
were the parties to whose exact notice of the 
heavenly motions the first progress of tho 
science is mainly due. 

Hipparchus, the Greek astronomer, is tho 
author of tho next main advance in the science, 
and his careful ohservations enriched it with 
some important discoveries. He was probably 
as sincere a polytheist as other Greeks of those 
days; but since he came after Plato, Aristotle, 
Epicurus, Zeno, Ohrysippus, tho great founders 
of Gi’ocian schools of philosophy, ho may bo 
.referred by Positivism to tho metaphysical 
stage. There is no proof, however, that either 
his polytheism or his Greek philosophy, to 
whatever school ho belonged, had any marked 
influence on the course of observation which ho 
pursued with such success, and by w^hich tho 
precession of the Equinoxes was brought to 
light. Clear geometrical conceptions, however, 
on the border-land of metaphysics, if not meta¬ 
physical, determined his practical sagacity as 
the foremost astronomer of ancient times. 

In the modern stage of Astronomy, tho tiino 
of its most conspicuous triumphs, the groat 
Law of Positivism is not only a failure, but 
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lia.s been actually reversed. Tlio Laws of 
Kepler were certainly a great step in advance; 
and those rested on conceptions of motion 
and geometrical figure, and numerical selection 
alone. Had Astronomy been content mth 
these, and rejected all notions that lay beyond 
the phenomenal movements as worthless meta¬ 
physical abstractions, it might have remained 
nearly stationary to the present day. But when 
Newton onco dealt with the concoiDtion of force, 
as the cause of motion, and used i^henoniena 
to decide, not the motions themselves, but tlio 
forces by which they were caused, Astronomy 
woke as from a trance at tho entrance of tliis 
metaphysical element, and has moved on over 
since, with great strides, towards its full per¬ 
fection. Kepler^s laws in themselves were 
empirical, and therefore sterile, however beau¬ 
tiful in their simplicity. Force, a metaphy¬ 
sical idea, needed to marry Phenomenal Science, 
and all the later fruitfulness of astronomical 
observation and roseai'ch is duo to this union 
alone. 

Biology stands higher, and Jiour tlio Bummit, 
in M. Oomic^s arrangement or hierarchy of the 
sciences. Does tho Law of Eras suit better 
in this case? First, looking to (ho past, it 
scorns impossiblo Iiere to distiiigiiisli a tlico- 
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logical and a metapliysical stage. As far as 
history gives lights the two conceptions have 
run •oily side by side, that human life in all 
its features and changes is under the secret 
control of some divine power; and still that 
there are second causes^ variously named as 
spirit, soul, mind, instinct, passion, appetite, 
vital principles, and vital force, on which the 
actions of living creatures immediately depend. 
The two ideas have flourished together for 
more than two thousand years. There never 
was a time so remote that the second concep¬ 
tion was absent, and the first continues in full 
activity, as the faith of nineteen-twentieths of 
intelligent observers and students, down to 
the present day. The first, under the name 
of final causes, has even become one instru¬ 
ment in important discoveries, while the second 
has been involved inseparably with the consti¬ 
tution of this higher branch of science. 

Have the Positive School succeeded in free- 
mg the Science of Life from the infection of 
those abstract' notions of cause and force, 
which they profess to exclude and abjure? 
Are they able to form even a definition of 
the science, in which this cloven foot of meta¬ 
physics shall not appear? Let us examine 
the definitions compared in Mr. Spencor^s 
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Principles of Biology. ■ Life, tlien, according 
to Richerand^ is^ 1st, collection of phe¬ 
nomena, which succeed each other during a 
limited time, in an organized body.^^ This 
lies open to the fatal objection, besides many 
others, that it applies equally to the decay 
after death. According to Do Blainville, it 
is, 2nd, the twofold internal movement 
of composition and decomposition, at once 
general and continuousThis would include 
the action of a galvanic battery. According 
to M. Comte, 3rd, the idea supposes that, not 
only of a being organized so as to boar tho 
vital state, but also that, not less indispens¬ 
able, of a certain collection of outward influ¬ 
ences proper for its accomplishment. Those two 
conditions are necessarily inseparable from tho 
vital state, a determined, organism, and a suit¬ 
able medium.^^ Again, Mr. Lewis defines it. 
4th, a series of definite and successive changes, 
both of structure and composition, which take 
place in an individual, without destroying its 
identityMr. Spencer himself defines it thus, 
5th, ^Hho definite combination of heterogeneous 
changes, both simultaneous and successive, in 
corrospondonco with oxtornal coexistences and 
sequonccs.'^^ 

Now a scries of changes may bo tho signs 
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and* results of life, but are as plainly not tlie 
life from wliich they result. Bnt tlie saino 
definition (No. 4) further includes three meta¬ 
physical ideas, determination, individuality, and 
identity. If life were only a series of changes, 
what can the individual be, or what can form 
or constitute its identity ? M. Comte^s defini¬ 
tion, again, is metaphysical almost in every word. 
It includes a vital state, which assumes the 
very thing to be defined, an ability to bear or 
receive this state, an organization fitted to this 
end, a being, that is, a cause distinct from the 
phenomena; organs or instruments by which 
this being acts, the vital state itself, its funda¬ 
mental conditions, and their necessary and 
inseparable union. 

Again, in the last definition, life is made to 
consist in the changes themselves, not in some¬ 
thing which causes them. But then it is their 
combination, though what combines them, if 
life is only the changes themselves, is not ex¬ 
plained. Thirdly, it is a definite combination. 
Bu1} how can their union be defined, except as 
common ejffecfcs of some vital power? Tourthly, 
this combination must be in correspondence 
with external coexistences and sequences.^^ 
Here the ideas of being, of coexistence, of 
several beings, outness of objects distinct 
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from tlio liviDg beings and correspondence of 
changes without and within^ which do not 
create each other, or a kind of pre-esta¬ 
blished harmony, are all introduced. Thus, six 
or seven metaphysical conceptions are com-, 
bined, in the new attempt to get ind of meta¬ 
physics altogether. Biology, in the hands of 
the new philosophy, instead of life, vital force, 
vital principle, soul, or mind, may adopt a new 
and more complicated terminology ; but it will 
bo found to involve the old ideas in a new 
form, and to depend as much on the mysterious 
conception of something that lives and acts, 
as ever it did in earlier days. 

Let us now come to the highest field of 
thought, ''Jlioology, wliich Positivism would 
set aside wholly as an impossible science, an 
ofFoto superstition. Here, in Mr. Spencer^s 
First Principles, and elsewhere, it has been 
sought to apply the same law of progress. 
After tho usual unproved and unprovable 
postulate of Fctichism, as the earliest and once 
universal creed, a supposed historical argu¬ 
ment is given, to confirm this theory of reli¬ 
gious noscienco, a.s the latest and ripest fruit 
of wise philosophy. 

Tbo growth of a Monotheistic faith ... is 
a further step in tho same direction. However 
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imperfectly this faith is at first realized, wo 
yet see in altars to ^the unknown and iiu- 
knowahle God/ and in the worshij) of a God 
that cannot hy any searching bo found out, 
that there is a closer recognition of tho inscru¬ 
tableness of creation. Further developments 
of theology, ending in such assertions as that 
God understood would bo no God at all,^ 
exhibit this recognition more distinctly, and it 
pervades all the cultivated theology of tho 
present day. Thus, while other constituents 
of religious creeds one by ono drop away, this 
remains, and grows even more manifest, and 
so is shown to be the essential constituent.'^^ 
Not only is the omnipresence of somothing 
which passes comprehension that most abstract 
belief,—^which is common to all religions, 
becomes more distinct in j^Poportion as tl]{‘y 
develope, and remains after their discordant 
elements have been mutually cancelled; but it 
is that belief which tho most unsparing criti¬ 
cism of oach makes ever clearer. Tho most 
inexorable logic shows it to be more profoundly 
true than any religion supposes. For this, 
setting out with the tacit assertion of a mysieiy, 
proceeds to give some solution, and so asserts 
that it is not a mystery passing human com¬ 
prehension. But the analysis of every possible 
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hypotliesis iDroyes not simply tlat no liypo- 
tliesis is sufficient, but tliat no hypothesis is 
even thinkable. . . . The basis of reconciliation 
between lioligion and Science must be tlie most 
certain of all facts, that the Power which the 
universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable.-’^ 
Here we have a strange specimen of that 
wide historical induction, on which some 
modern philosophers of tho Positive School 
ai*o content to ground their absolute negation 
of all religious faith. Tho pedestal here laid 
for tho theory of Religious Nihilism consists of 
threo sentences, all borrowed irom one foot-uoto 
of Sir W. Hamilton’s article on tho Uncondi¬ 
tioned; a text in tlie Book of Job, another from 
tho Book of Acts, and half a sentence from Au¬ 
gustine. And tho historical progi’oss deduced is 
of tho most amazing kind. Monotheism began, 
it is assumed, with an illusive claim to compre¬ 
hend tho Ono God thoroughly, and to solves 
the mystery of the uuivorsc witliout iiitroduc- 
ing a greater mystery still. At length, after 
long delay, as proved by tho words of Zuphar 
the Naaniathite in tho days of Moses, and by 
tho altar of Aihouian Polyihoisis to ilu^ un¬ 
known God” in tho days of 8t. Paul, it luid 
developed into a truer faith; and tho trans¬ 
formation into a cotlfossion of utter ignorance 
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of the divine nature was completed by hit. 
Augustine in the fifth century! 

This alleged historical proof is, in fact, a con¬ 
densation of historical falsehoods of the strang(*.sb 
kind. First, the date of Job is clearly bcdbro 
Moses, in the earliest days of which religious 
records, monotheistic or polytheistic, remain. 
Or conceding to the sceptic, for argument^H 
sakCj that the book is a mero literary fiction, 
still it must date as high as Solomon, and 
will be one of the earliest didactic nttei^ances 
of Monotheistic faith. And hero, in the words 
of Zophar, we find the docti'ino of God^s nn- 
searohableness clearly taught; while, in tlio 
same context, a real, but partial, knowledge 
of God is no less plainly affirmed, and is 
put into the lips of the very same speaker. 
Thus the text, instead of proving that Mono¬ 
theism ripened, after long ages, into a slow 
acknowledgment of God^s unsearchabloness, 
equivalent to the doctrine of Koligious Nihil¬ 
ism, proves the exact reverse; that it began 
from the earliest record, with a full confesaioii 
of that unsearchableness, along with as full an 
assertion that He could be and ought to bo 
partly known; and it has never varied from 
this double testimony, for more than thrive 
thousand years, to the present day. 
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The second element in this historical in¬ 
duction is the Athenian inscription, ayvdxrrfp 
0€(pj with Sir W. Hamilton's translation, 
the unknown and unknowable God/^ An 
inscription on a solitary altar by Athenian 
Polytheists in the first century, or a little 
earlier, is made a proof of the gradual ripening 
of Monotheism towards the consummation of 
religious nescience! The version, again, of 
Sir W. Hamilton is disproved by the rest , of 
the verse. Acts xvii. 23. If such liad been 
the meaning of the inscription, instead of a 
suitable text for the Apostlo^s address, it would 
havo been a decisive reason why ho should 
have hold his tongue, and abandoned his mis¬ 
sion. The passage is a clear demonsti*ation 
that, as Monotheism had begun fifteen centuries 
before, by the lips of Zophar, with affirming 
God^s unsearchabloncss, so by the lips of St. 
Paul, almost in its latest Biblical stage, it 
renounced and condemned, with equal clear¬ 
ness, the creed of KcUgious Nihilism. The 
whole seopo of his discourse at Athens is to 
show that ignorance of God was a sin, for 
which ropentanco was needed, and for which 
a Holetnn reckoning must bo given before the 
judgment-seat of Christ. 

’’Jho quotation from Augustine is no less 

V 2 
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fatal to the doctrine it is brought to proyo. 
The passage reads thus:—We speak of God: 
how is it surprising, if you comprehend not ? 
Torifyou comprehend, Ho is not God. ... To 
apprehend God with the mind in some degree 
is great blessedness, but to comprehend Him 
altogether is impossible."’^ Such is the cleai*, 
consistent teaching of Monotheism for more 
than three thousand years, from Job and 
Zophar, through David, Isaiah, and St. Paul, 
to Augustine, and onward to the present day. 
The three passages appealed to in First 
Principles,’^ to prove its progress and advance 
towards pure Nihilism, are alone a decisive 
refutation of this figment, convict it of totally 
reversing the truth, and scatter it to the winds. 

That the doctrine of the Divine unsearcha¬ 
bleness ‘^remains and grows more manifest, 
and so is shown to be the only essential con¬ 
stituent” of all religion, is thus proved, by 
the scanty evidence alone brought in support 
of^it, to be absolutely untrue. It is not one 
whit more manifest now than in the lips of 
Zophar, more than three thousand years ago; 
and its expression by modern Nihilists is 
poor and tame, compared with his early appeal 
to the consciences and hearts of men. Is it 
true, next, that the other constituents of 
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religion ^^one by one drop and tbat 

their discordant elements arc mutually can¬ 
celled ? This also is wholly untrue. Christian 
believers^ now^ do not believe less than eighteen 
centuries ago, and their number is increased a 
hundred-fold. Some of them, doubtless, have 
loaded the common faith with various addi¬ 
tions, disclaimed by others; and these discords 
have been turned by many into an excuse 
for rejecting the whole. The assumption in 
the above statement is of this kind. Succes¬ 
sive generations of Christians have lived and 
died in the faith that they have known the time 
God, as revealed in His word, and that such 
and such doctrines form part of this know¬ 
ledge, and aro a sacred' trust from heaven, 
A now generation arise, who reject this faith 
and disclaim this knowledge, who profess total 
ignorance of God, and claim this to bo a proof 
of their superior wisdom. The fact may bo 
accepted as a sufficient proof of their own igno- 
ranco of Him. Here, however, it ivS adduced as a 
self-evident proof that their fathers were wholly 
deceived. Is it then so certain that children 
must always be wiser than their parents? Is 
the old profession of Pliaraoh, know not th(*. 
Lord,^^ tho surest mark of ripening wisdom ? 
Does it betoken eagles in philosophy, or 
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moles and earthworms^ to say, Not only are 
we wholly in the dark as to any Power above 
man, but we are sure that nothing can be seen, 
and that all besides are in thick darkness like 
ourselves ? 

Discordant opinions, whether in Science or 
Eeligion, are no proof whatever that all are 
equally false, and so mutually cancelled* Tliis 
merely enthrones lazy ignorance as the best 
philosopher, and leads to universal Nihilism. 
The only just inference is that truth is not easy 
to attain, and cannot be reached by mere 
arithmetic and blind counting of votes, but 
by careful, patient, and reverent thought alone. 
And this avails not less in the pursuit of 
divine than of human knowledge; for God 
has promised, "The meek He will guide in 
judgment, and the meek He will teach His 
way/^ 

The argument, then, in favour of ReligiouH 
Nihilism, from two texts of Scripture, and a 
sentence of Augustine, combines every con¬ 
ceivable fault of reasoning. The evidence, if 
apposite, would he wholly insufficiont in amount. 
The fullest assertion of God^s unsearchablti- 
ness comes first, not last in tho series. The 
middle link is an inscription of Greek Poly¬ 
theists ; while the words of Zophar, of St. Puiil, 
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of Augustine, agree in combining the doctrine 
of Qod^s unsearchableness with tbo great trutlx 
Nihilism seeks to abolish, that real knowledge 
of God is a privilege and a duty, and that 
entire ignorance of His name and character is 
a grievous calamity and a dangerous crime. 

. The claim is next advanced for Nihilism, 
that it holds this one surviving truth more 
clearly than others hold it. ^^The most in- 
exoi'able logic shows the omnipresence of 
something that passes comprehension to bo 
more profoundly true than any religion sup¬ 
poses. For every religion, setting out with the 
tacit assertion of a mystery, further proceeds 
to give some solution of it, and so assorts 
that it is not a mystery passing human com¬ 
prehension/^ 

This charge is wholly untrue. It virtually 
ascribes to all Theiststhe folly and profanoness 
of inventing for themselves the doctrine of a 
God merely as an intellectual picklock, whereby 
to solve all mysteries, and leave nothing un¬ 
explained. This is a strange cahunny. No 
Christian believer is so foolish or so profane. 
They know well that, when a landscape is 
enlarged, its horizon is widened also; and that, 
if the universe is mysterious, its Maker, Lord, 
and Governor, is and must 1)0 more mysterious 
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still. They do not expect to solve all mysteries 
in the present life^ or to share God^s own attri¬ 
bute of omniscience^ even in the life to come. 
But they do not refuse to accept a plain truths 
that there must be a great First Cause, a 
Self-Existent I AM, the Lord of the universe, 
when it results from all the facts around them, 
and their deepest moral instincts within; 
because higher mysteries, connected with His 
being; nature, and providence, are thus added 
to the deep and hidden wonders of the uni¬ 
verse alone. They receive this foundation 
truth, as men of science receive secondary 
truths, on the ground of its direct evidence; 
not with the vain hope that it is a specific to 
solve all mysteries, and to invest them with 
omniscience, by leaving nothing unexplained 
and unknown. And they travel thankfully 
in the pathway of light, which leads them up¬ 
wards to His throne; although conscious, at 
every step of their progress, that a blue sky 
of unsolved mysteries is still bending over 
them, that it attends them in their journey, 
and shuts them in continually on every side. 

But the Positive Philosophy, though it begins 
with a doctrine of Nihilism, or absolute reli¬ 
gious ignorance, leading to a practical ex¬ 
tinction of all worship, because ^^thc Power 
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the universe manifests to us is utterly inscruta¬ 
ble/^ hasnoifbeen able to persevere long in this 
pure negation alone. In the latest works of its 
founder he retraces his stcps^ and builds again^ 
not exactly what he has souglit to pull down^ 
but’ at least a now Divinity, a new creed, 
and a new worship. In the System of I'osi- 
tivc. politicswe learn that ^^tho grand con¬ 
ception of Humanity is to replace irrevocably 
that of God/^ that reason, joined with love, 
^^alone completes the nature of the true Su¬ 
preme Being, by revealing all the exterior and 
interior conditions of his real existence. Hu¬ 
manity has its ohjective dogma and its active 
aim. To this true Great Being, of which wo are 
consciously the necessary members, henceforth 
will belong all the aspects of our existence, indi¬ 
vidual or collective, our contemplations to know 
him, our affections to love him, and our actions 
to serve him. And thus positivists, better than 
any theologians, can conceive life as a true wor¬ 
ship.*’^ It becomes a true religion, alone coin- 
plcto and real, destined to prevail over all the 
imperfect, provisional schemes which have been 
derived from theology. Real Science,that 
is Positivism, will havo a grandeur and con¬ 
sistency, noyor equalled, since it alone makes 
us know the nature and condition of the true 
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Great Beings whose complete worship ought to 
characterize all our existence/^ No mystery 
can pollute the spontaneous evidence which is 
the character of the new Supreme Being. Ho 
cannot be worthily sung^ loved, and sciwcd, 
except after a suflSicient knowledge of the various 
natural laws which govern his existence, the 
most complex that we can contemplate. • . A 
last essential character, which belongs to him 
alone, must complete the fundamental concep¬ 
tion, the necessary independence of his proper 
elements. . . The new Great Being does not 
suppose, like the former one, a purely subjec¬ 
tive abstraction. ' For man, to speak properly, 
exists only in the too narrow brain of our 
metaphysicians. There is nothing, at tho bot¬ 
tom, real but Humanity, though tho complexity 
of its nature has hindered tho notion hitherto 
from being reduced to system. . . Our Great 
Being is the most living of all known ])cing.s.^^ 
(SystSme, vol. i. pp. 329—335.) 

Hpre, then, as the culmination of the Posi¬ 
tive Philosophy, which begins with Roligious 
Nihilism, we have the discovery of a real Divi- 
nity, the only real beings who may bo known 
and ought to be known, who may be worsliippcjd 
and ought to be worshipped, and thougli no 
First Cause, is yet the Last Cause, or true final 
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end of all thouglit^ study^ feeling, and action. 
Whether this new Supreme Being/^ whose 
component members in that metropoHs, where, 
as we were told by the same writer, the working 
classes formedthebeatpreparedmaterials for the 
installation of this new worship, havo been shoot¬ 
ing down each other with rifles, cannon, and mi¬ 
trailleuses, is less unthinkable and unknowable 
than the Holy One, whom we arc charged to dis¬ 
miss from our minds as a forgotten dream, may 
be a subject for grave doubt, oven with these 
philosophers themselves. But at least these 
later views of the founder of Positivism furnish 
a practical disproof of Eeliglous Niliilism, of a 
very strango and mournful, but of the most 
decisive, kind. The old saying is true once 
more. Those who refuse to retain the true 
God in their knowledge arc soon given up to 
an undisceming mind, until they worship a 
confederacy of human ungodliness, made up 
of Midianitish elements that devour each other, 
as more worthy of homage and i^cveronce^than 
tho God whom Christian believers love iind 
adore. 

Tho New Testament has foretold long ago 
that, in tho last times, abuse of tho Gospel 
will prepare for a reign of selfishness, and a 
perilous and wide departure from tlio Christian 
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faith. The rise and spread^ then, in our days 
of a school of thought, which proclaims that 
the true God is unthinkable and unknowable, 
and that all religious doctrines are effete super¬ 
stition, instead of proving, by the mere fact, 
its own superior wisdom, proves rather that 
this Divine warning is being fulfilled, and that 
times of great moral danger and religious 
darkness have set in. When a profession of 
total ignorance with regard to the Power which 
the universe manifests to us no longer awakens 
the cry of the patriarch—0 that I knew 
where I might find Him! that I might come 
even to His seat! but is made the occasion for 
boastful claims of superior wisdom and mental 
progress, the signs of moral declension aro 
complete. The descent below the standard 
even of the old patriarchs is mournful and 
extreme. If all mankind arc prisoners of 
earth, left to grope in utter darkness, without 
one ray of light from within tho veil which con¬ 
ceals that great Unknown Power, which tho 
universe manifests, and on which all things 
'depend, it is strange and sad indeed for im*n 
to hug their chains, and make a boast of their 
blindness. It were surely far better and 
nobler, like tho Hebrew patriot in liis full, 
to long eagerly for the light which seems 
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witliheld for ever^ and to mourn with, him 
over our shame and misery;—-* 


0 dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon; 
Irrevocably dark J total eclipse, 

Without all hope of day I ” 
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CHAPTEE lY. 

THE BEGINNINQ. 

the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth/^ These words are the simple 
and sublime fountain-head of the mighty river 
of divine revelation. They claim^ then, the 
deepest attention and the most careful study 
from every thoughtful Christian. In their 
original order they teach in succession four 
great truths, a beginning, an act of creation, 
a Divine Creator, and the reality of a created 
universe. And they exclude five speculative 
falsehoods; that nothing can be known of God 
or the origin of things; that there is nothing 
but uncreated matter; that there is no God 
distinct from His creatures; that creation is a 
series of acts without a beginning; and that 
there is no real universe; or more briefly, 
Nihilism, Materialism, Pantheism, Evolution¬ 
ism, and Negative Idealism. 

The Bible, it has often been stated, assumes 
the existence of God, and does not profess to 
prove it. But in this first verse a proof, such 
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as alone befits tbe simplicity and grandeur of 
the truth, is really implied. The name of 
God comes third and not first in the message. 
It is through a beginning, and an act of crea¬ 
tion, that we are taught to rise to the know¬ 
ledge of the Great Creator. These two thoughts 
are a pathway that leads up to His eternal 
throne. There is a beginning, and therefore 
a Beginner, who is before all things.'’^ There 
is an act of creation, and therefore a Creator, 
" by whom all things consist.^^ The upward 
ascent is simple, but complete and sublime; 
and all later revelation unfolds consequences 
that flow from this fountain truth. They are 
all summed up in that song of praise of the 
heavenly elders—Thou art worthy, 0 Lord, to 
receive honour, and glory, and power; for Thou 
hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure 
they are, and wore created.^^ 

This first truth of the Bible, that there was 
a Beginning, (liso^\mcd in sceptical philosophy, 
has not always 1mm hold clearly and firmly, 
oven by Theists and Christian believers 
iheinselvcs. Those who strive to dispense, 
in their study of nature, with all I'eferenco 
to a Divine Power, find the process easier, 
wlicii all the marks of design in the uni- 
verso Iiavo been diluted and enfeebled by 
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spreading them out over the countless ages of 
a past eternity. Each step of progress then 
becomes infinitesimal. Surely, they argue, the 
chaos of formless matter might raise itself 
slowly, by insensible steps, even into a uni¬ 
verse of order, life, and beauty, when infinite 
time has been allowed for the progress, and 
every stage of the ascent is imperceptibly 
minute. If geology, for instance, is pleased 
to claim even trillions of years for its succes¬ 
sive changes, what are these, when compared 
with the whole range of past eternity ? That 
past time has no beginning, and is really infi¬ 
nite, is thus silently assumed. 

The fact of a Beginning, however, as taught 
in the first word of all Scripture, and the error 
of the opposite view, of a real infinity of past 
time, seems capable of proof from reason alone. 
We distinctly conceive it impossible ever to 
reach the end of an eternity to come. Any 
future time must be only at a finite distance, 
however vast, from the present hour. Now it 
is just as impossible that the universe should 
have reached this present hour through a course 
of past, successive ages, really infinite. Past 
time must be finite, just for the same reason as 
the interval from the present moment to any 
actual future time. An infinite of past succes- 
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sive moments^ already run out and exhausted, 
and the actual exhaustion of an infinity of future 
time from the present moment, are equal con¬ 
tradictions of reason. Somewhere, then, there 
must have been a beginning; or a mysterious 
transition from Absolute Being, above all time, 
and Absolute Eternity, out of all succession, 
to limited and finite being, existing in suc¬ 
cessive moments, such as was not once, 
and began to be. Time and the universe, ifc 
would thus appear, are twin-born, and arose 
together. 

It has been urged, however, that the con¬ 
ception of a real limitation of past time, or of a 
real Beginning, is no less hard to accept, and 
no loss incredible, than the opposite view, 
and that, in fact, these two contradictories, 
though it would seem that one of them must 
be true, are alike inconceivable. Thus Sir 
W. Hamilton says, We are conscious to our¬ 
selves of nothing more clearly than that it 
would bo equally possible to think without 
thought, as to construe to the mind an abso¬ 
lute commencement of time, or an absolute 
termination, or a beginning and an end, 
beyond which time is non-Cxistent.^^ (Disc, 
p. 28.) Time survives, as the condition 
of the thought itself, in which we annihilate 

G 
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tlie xiniv’erse.’’ Similar statements are made 
by Dean Mansell (Metaph. p. 64) and Mr. H, 
Spencer (First Pr., pp. 47—49)^ and many 
otters. Time cannot be conceived as subject 
to any limitation/^ arc totally unable 

to imagine bounds beyond wMch there is no 
spacOj and we labour under the like impotency 
with respect to time. It cannot be conceived 
to become non-existent, even were the mind to 
become non-existent.^^ 

If these assertions were true, and a Begin¬ 
ning totally inconceivable, it is surely strange 
that the afiBrmation of it, as applied to the 
whole universe, should be the very first word 
in that book, which Jews and Christians, for 
three thousand years, have received as a 
divine revelation, the true saying of God. 
It will be hardly less strange that one famous 
and wide-spread school of modern philosophy 
should have held that space and time are sub¬ 
jective, forms of the thinking mind, so that their 
first beginning is not only conceivable, but a 
necessary consequence of the theory, unless we 
hold that these minds have had no beginning, 
and have thought on through infinite ages. 
This doctrine of Kant must be imperfectly 
conceivable, or it could not have been a tenet 
so strongly maintained and so widely received. 
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I believe it to be untrue, and therefore inca¬ 
pable of being properly and fully conceived as 
a reality. But tbe doctrine of a beginning is 
neither inconceivable nor untrue, but rather 
jbheforemost and earliest of all revealed truths. 

The assertions in First Principles'^ on this 
subject, when compared together, mutually 
cancel each other. We cannot, it is said, con¬ 
ceive of time, either objectively, as a non-entity, 
as an attribute, or as an entity; nor yet subjec¬ 
tively, as only a form and condition of thought. 
^^We cannot assert of it either limitation or 
absence of limitation/^ The proper conclusion 
from such statements must be, that wo cannot 
think of time at all, or form any judgment 
upon it of one kind or another. But when 
alternatives, one or other of which must bo 
true, are pronounced in turn unthinkable and 
inconceivable, these terms must bo used loosely 
and inexactly, with refoi*enco to one alternative 
at least; since one must bo true, and free from 
real contradiction. 

Tlie phrase of Sir W. Hamilton, that " time 
survives, as the condition of the thought itself, 
in which wo annihilate the universe is plainly 
rhetorical, and inexact. Wo do not, and can¬ 
not, ])y our thought, annihilate the universe, 
any more than wo can create it. We merely 
G 2 
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think of it as existing within a certain limit, 
and as not existing before it. Wo think, of 
course, in time, since we are a part of the real 
universe. We think of past time, along with a 
real universe, backward to some unknown limit, 
and beyond that limit we negative the existence 
of the universe, and of time also, as being a 
relation only among created things. Real 
time, of course, is the condition of our think¬ 
ing at all. But it does not follow, either 
that we annihilate the universe, by accepting 
the truth that it began to be, or that the real 
time of our momentary thought proves the 
reality of infinite past ages, when no creature, 
thinking or senseless, had received any being. 

• Sir W. Hamilton appeals further to con¬ 
sciousness in proof of his statement. But my 
own consciousness, so far as I can analyze my 
thoughts at all, proves to me exactly the 
reverse. I cannot conceive to myself infinite 
past time as a reahty, any more than I can 
conceive arriving at the farther limit of an un¬ 
limited future eternity. But if the entire absence 
of a beginning to past time is inconceivable, 
untrue, and impossible, then its existence is 
not only conceivable, but conceivable as a 
certain and necessary truth. The conception, 
no doubt, is linked inseparably with deep 
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mystery, because it involves tlie recognition 
of a Beginner, above time, or that limited, 
changeable, successive, inodo of being, which 
we experience ourselves, and recognize in all 
other creatures. But, though linked with 
mystery, the conception is definite, and results 
from a simple law of thought, of which the 
cogency seems irresistible, and cannot bo 
shown to involve any contradiction. It is not 
only conceivable, but truo; and not only true, 
but conceived, the more closely wc reflect upon 
it, as a necessary truth. 

The doctrine, for which the clearest evidence 
of consciousness is claimed, really consists of 
two clemonts, that time is a law of thought, not 
a law of things (Disc. p. 582), and that of this 
time no limitation or beginning is conceivable. 
Now this seems to combine together t^vo 
things really inconceivable, that time is purely 
subjective, and that wo arc compelled to con¬ 
ceive of its existing without limit, wholly 
independent either of any thinking subject or 
of any real objective existence. 

Time is a common condition of our own 
thoughts, our bodily motions, tho thoughts 
of others, and their motions, of tho state of 
every object around us, whether conscious or 
unconscious, and of tho whole created uni- 
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verse. Thus it is. objective, not subjective, 
or subjective only so far as tbe thinking 
subject is an object also. It is not a real 
entity, but a relation, discerned by thought, 
between successive states of all entities ihat 
are subject to change, and thus to all created 
existence. It is also conceived as necessaiy, 
their existence being assumed, and we cannot 
conceive of their existence, except as an 
existence in time. So long, then, as we con¬ 
ceive all, or some, or oven one of them to exist, 
we are compelled to conceive the co-existenco 
of time also. But we are plainly able to con¬ 
ceive one of them as having began to be i nay, 
every one, to which we do not assign a 
necessary existence. But if we are able to 
conceive the earliest time-limited .thing wo 
now know or think of as beginning to be, the 
further conception, that time also then began 
is easier and more natural than that of im¬ 
mense ages of time, with no changes of real 
existence to. measure. The two extremes, that 
time is purely subjective, and that it is so 
objective as to be capable of existing by itself 
for ages without any thinking subject or time- 
conditioned object, are really inconceivable. 

There is another source of illusion, on which 
the confident assertions jiist quoted seem in 
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part to depend. If time were a real entity, 
no doubt we might conceive it as existing alone 
for ages before any further creation. But if 
it is either subjective only, or a relation as to 
sequence and change, common to all creatures, 
conscious or unconscious, thinking or devoid of 
thought, then the conception of a beginning of 
time must be possible, and will clearly involve 
no contradiction. How can a relation exist 
apart from things between which it is a rela¬ 
tion ? But it mny still be urged that, wherever 
we place the beginning, at whatever distance, 
we can conceive of its being placed fai'ther 
back. Does not this prove that the impression 
of an infinite past is spontaneous and irresis¬ 
tible ? 

A little careful thought will supply a full 
answer to this objection. Assuming that there 
was a beginning, and that its existence results 
necessarily from the fact of creation, and the 
nature of derived and dependent being, then 
time before this beginning must bo impossible, 
and an essential contradiction. Butsince^tho 
actual distance of the present time from that 
beginning is finite, it follows that all shorter 
intervals have occurred, and that every greater 
interval is possible to occur, and will be realized 
in BuccoHsion. Clearly tlien, if the tnio interval 
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were revealed; we can imagine a greater; and 
thus appear in thought to pnsli tlie origin far¬ 
ther back. But this is a mere illusion; because 
on this vieW; the Beginning is fixed in its own 
nature; but our Present is unfixed and mova¬ 
ble. Wo are like the aeronaut; who sees 
the earth recede beneath him; when it is the 
balloon that riseS; and the earth; in this re¬ 
spect; is at rest. Because our Present is not 
absolute; but movable; there is no interval; 
however great; at which we may not in imagi¬ 
nation place other eventS; measuring upward. 
But this does not reverse the imperative neces¬ 
sity; in thought; for some beginning. It merely 
shows that we cannot tell; a prion, how far the 
universe may have already travelled from that 
origin along the course of time. 

Past time; then; it seems demonstrable; is 
strictly finite in its very nature. Tlio scoff of 
the young atheist, which represents the Al¬ 
mighty, in creation, as awaking from an eter¬ 
nity of idleness, has no other ground than a 
misconception of human fancy, a vain and illu¬ 
sive dream, as if ages of time could exist by 
themselves, independently of any created thing 
for time to measure. And we can never 
decide for ourselves; by mere guess, how long 
or how short is the real interval since this 
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miglity uniyerse tegan to be. Before the 
birth of our own race^ and perhaps for many 
generations later^ no direct human testimony 
is available. God^s challenge to the patriarch 
must apply to every child of man in later ages : 

Where wast thou^ when I laid the foundation 
of the earth ? . . . Knowest thou it^ because 
thou wast then born^ or because the number of 
thy days is great ? 

We are thrown^ then, for our knowledge 
upon superhuman testimony, or else can only 
form conjectural inferences from the facts which 
modern observation may reveal. But the only 
superhuman testimony is found in the first 
chapters of Genesis, assuming the Bible to bo 
indeed a series of messages from God. Tho 
fact of a Beginning is hero affirmed at tho very 
outset, in full agreement with the voice of 
sound reason. But its period is not defined. 
That it was not less than six days beforo man^s 
creation is plainly affirmed; but how much 
longer before is not at all, or at least not at 
all so plainly revealed. So far as the text is a 
guide, the separation of light from darkness, 
defining tho first day, may have come almost 
countless ages after the absolute beginning of 
a created universe. 

Let us inquire, next, what light can be 
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tlirown on tliis question by just inference from 
tbe facts of modem science. The two sources 
of conjecture answer to the two words in 
this first verse^ the heavens and the earth.”^^ 
They must be either fossil geology^ or stellar 
astronomy. 

The first kind of evidence for past ages of 
time^ before human testimony, is drawn from 
the strata and fossil remains of geology. These 
bear the marks of having once belonged to 
living creatures, and many or most of them to 
species which are no longer known to exist. 

It will be plain, on reflection, that the evi¬ 
dence for long past ages, thus obtained, does 
not belong to the strict demonstrations of physi¬ 
cal science, but is a presumption of Natural 
Theology alone. Once admit that there is a be¬ 
ginning, and a creation, and that the Creator is 
Almighty, and thei^e is no past stage of tho 
earth or the heavens, revealed by probable 
scientific inference, at which it does not seem 
possible, ill the abstract, that Almighty Power 
miglit have called it into being. One form and 
arrangement of this vast, complex, mighty 
whole, would have been within the scope of 
Divine Omnipotence to ordain in the hour of 
creation, as well as another. 

But when wo turn from the attribute of 
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power to tlie liiglier perfections of wisdom and 
goodness^ tlie case is greatly changed. Wo can¬ 
not conceive that the God of truth should have 
created our world as one vast magazine of de- 
ceptionSj, everywhere stored with illusive signs 
of life which never had existed, and races and 
generations of living things, which had no 
actual reality whatever. It is not less hard to 
conceive that the Living God, in His first work 
of creation, should store the earth with appa¬ 
rent signs of the ravages of death, and make it 
the facsimile of avast charnel-house of perished 
life; as it camo first from His hand, ^^when 
the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.’’^ Wo cannot 
believe that He would form dead skelotons,^or 
their moulds in the strata of the earth, so as to 
produce a wholly false impression on the senses 
and understandings of those who might search 
out, in later times, the hidden works of God. 
The argument, then, for long successive ages 
of the carth^s history, from the fossils of geology, 
is strong and almost irresistible. But it is 
rcsally an argument from Natural Theology, 
and from that alone. Once attempt to turn it 
into a purely physical demonstration, and it 
wholly fails, or else needs to boiTOW atheistic 
premises, to make the reasoning complete,., 
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The first step^ then, in this presumptive evi¬ 
dence, throws back the beginning before a 
period of deposition of the earliest strata, 
wherein definite remains of life began to ap¬ 
pear. A second inference is more uncertain. 
Experience illustrates the multiplying of indi¬ 
viduals of the same species from one cominou 
stock. Both in vegetables and animals there 
is a natural law or cause, which can explain 
any increase of number in the same species, its 
higher origin being once assumed. When we 
have traced the world backward to the date of 
the earliest remains that have been discovered, 
we may accept the view that a further time is re¬ 
quired for the increase of the individuals in the 
same species. But this conclusion is not equally 
sure with the last. We have no abstract right 
to assume that creation, in every species, fol¬ 
lowed the law revealed in the case of man, and 
was confined to the production of one pair alone. 
An opposite view seems more probable, that 
the number first called into being, in every 
case, would bear some relation to the place 
every species was designed to fill. 

This presumption, then, from the remains of 
geology, carries back the date of creation 
to the deposition of the Azoic strata, but no 
farther. Science gives us no right to invent 
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for ourselves races of still earlier date^ which 
have completely perished^ and of which no traces 
I’emain. No valid inference can be drawn, 
from such unproved assumptions, for the exist¬ 
ence of vast ages of time, earlier still, which 
may possibly be mere dreams, and have had 
no real existence whatever. All conjectures 
that rest on the hypothesis of infinite past 
ages without any beginning, are wholly worth¬ 
less, and are built on a foundation of sand. 

^rho second class of presumptions are those 
drawn from stellar astronomy. The nebular 
hypothesis has had many disciples among 
thoughtful men of science. It supposes that 
suns and planets, our own included^ may have 
been gradually condensed, in the course of long 
ages, from a kind of nebulous fire-mist. If the 
theory be true, it seems plain that an immense 
time must have elapsed even before the depo¬ 
sition of the palaeozoic strata, where the earliest 
known signs of life begin to appear. Some 
have thought this hypothesis atheistic in^its 
tendency, and even scientifically quite useless. 
Others, including many religious philosophers, 
think it highly probable, and quite consistent 
with genuine faith in a Divine Creator, though 
hardly capable of scientific proof. 

Wherever life appears, the argument for 
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palaeozoic ages has great force; since time 
is needed for the birth, growth, and decay of 
indiyiduals, and for the coming in, to whatever 
cause we assign it, of new species themselves. 
But in the case of things without life, it seems 
at first as if all such reasoning must fail. 

Let us suppose a vast universe, consisting of 
lifeless matter alone. Each atom out of tril¬ 
lions on trillions, has its own definite laws of 
force, with its own place, velocity, and motion. 
From these conditions their places and mo¬ 
tions at any future time would certainly result; 
although, from the immense complexity of 
the problem/ its solution might far surpass 
the powers of any finite intelligence. But 
from the very nature of such continuous laws, 
the series might be scientifically deduced back¬ 
ward as well as forward, by giving the symbol 
for time negative values in an equation of 
almost infinite complexity. Supposing tho laws 
to have existed, a perfect intelligenco might 
th^s deduce their positions and their motions, 
for a million or trillion of years in the past, as 
well, as for a million or trillion of years in the 
future. As a mere formula of scienoo, the 
conclusion in either case would be equally cer¬ 
tain. But then in the past it is subject to a con¬ 
dition, absent in the,future, that time has really 
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lasted so long, and that this universe, endowed 
with these complex forces and laws of change, 
was then already in being. For the beginning 
must be liko a perfect mirror, reflecting the 
actual future in an imaginary past. It begins 
a long, unending vista of time and change, 
which it seems to bisect, but bisects in appeal*- 
ance only. 

So far, then, this nebular hypothesis would 
seem to be wholly gratuitous. There must 
have been a creation and a beginning, however 
near, or however remote. But a creation of 
finished worlds, revolving round their central 
suns, is quite as intelligible as the creation of 
a diffused fire-mist, wisely and mysteriously 
endowed with such motions, positions, and laws 
for its embryon atoms, as to condense itself 
infallibly into suns, planets, and probable 
worlds in the slow courso of inuncasurable 
ages. And if equally intelligible, it is per¬ 
haps more attractive to tbo imagination of 
pious and reverent minds. How, then, .can 
wo explain the strong instinct by which many 
minds, not at all wanting in religious senti¬ 
ment, have been strongly attractc<l towards 
some form of‘ this nebular theory ? 

There is another romai'k, which may ex¬ 
plain this secret, and supply a clear and 
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weigity presumption in favour of this general 
view. 

In the scheme of creation just supposed; 
two things would co-exist from the first; forces 
and motions. But these two ideas or facts do 
not stand on the same level. Force is a cause, 
motion is its ejBfect. Force resembles life, and 
might even be called its lowest and most elemen¬ 
tary form j as indeed the term, vis viva, enters 
into every mechanical theory. Thus it must 
be a simpler conception to look upon all mo¬ 
tion as the result of forces bestowed at first 
on material atoms, rather than to suppose that 
one part only of the motion has this origin, 
and that the remainder was given directly by 
creative power along with the forces them¬ 
selves. We should not count it natural, for 
instance, that bees should be created with all 
their marvellous instincts, and that, side by 
side with these some perfect hives of honey 
should have been created also. Motion leads us 
directly to the idea of some moving Force; and 
this Force leads upwards to the thought of a 
Supremo Power, to which all secondary powers 
and forces are due. It is thus no irreligious 
instinct, but a natural tendency of scientific 
thought, to trace back, if possible, the orderly 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies, to the 
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operation of those laws of force, the existence 
of which has been proved and ascertained. 
This principle once assumed, even stellar 
astronomy, though it deals only with lifeless 
matter, may still thi’ow some light on this 
grand problem of the first beginning. 

Let us suj)pose, then, a material universe to 
be created, its atoms endued with attractive 
and repulsive forces, such as we know to bo in 
operation, but very widely diffused, and per¬ 
fectly at rest. By the action of these laws 
condensation would ensue, vaiying according 
to the varieties of that first arrangement, but 
still tending to the formation of distinct 
systems, with loose, outlying portions of mist 
floating between them; and, finally, of globes 
and rings, revolving in cycles of nearly regular 
motion, with unattached and less condensed 
nebulous masses subject to a similar process 
of change. It is conceivable, and not highly 
improbable, that the actual laws of force, 
if we could accurately trace thenr results back¬ 
ward, would resolve these condensed suns 
and planets into such a diffused, primitive 
nebula, or thin cloud of material atoms, and 
replace their regular oi^bital motions by a state 
of peiffeci rest. If this wore so, and wo then 
strove to trace tho results of these laws still 
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farther backward, it will be clear to any mathe¬ 
matician that we should merely reproduce 
their later states, with this one difference, that 
the motions would have an opposite sign, or a 
reverse direction. For the forces which gene¬ 
rate any motion would plainly in the same 
time destroy an opposite motion. The abstract 
law, therefore, if time were boundless in the 
past as well as the future, would merely reveal 
two endless, infinite series of change and 
position, on each side of the state of rest. 
The one series would consist of motions which 
the forces are incessantly at work to destroy, 
and the other of opposite motions which the 
like forces are creating continually, beginning 
from a state of rest. 

Now in contemplating a world of matter 
only, apart from all forms of life, the only real 
presumption for a distant beginning, instead 
of the creation of finished systems, consists in 
the higher simplicity of the view that forces 
alone were directly given by creation, and that 
all motion is the result of these forces; compared 
with the double process of imparting forces, 
and also giving various motions to particles or 
worlds, directly and supernaturally, from the 
Oreator^s hand. This presumption will plainly 
have double force against an hypothesis of 
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motions being directly impressed,, not to antici¬ 
pate tlie results of forces implanted in creation, 
but simply to be destroyed, and be succeeded 
by a set of motions exactly tlicir reverse, a 
state of rest of tbo wbolo universe lying midway 
between the two infinites. Taking the sup¬ 
posed state of rest for a limit, all that could go 
before would be only like a partial or total series 
of photographic negatives of all that would 
follow. Such a conception of the history of the 
material universe is unnatural and incredible. 
Our simplest view of a beginning, in the case of 
matter alone, is the existence of a world with iu- 
numomblo forces, divinely given,but in which no 
motions, the result of those forces, have yet begun. 

The nebular hypotlicsis, as a cosmical theory, 
rests secretly on the instinctive feeling, that 
the motions now observed arc results, in past 
time, of those attractive and repulsive forces 
which still exist. The problem is far too vast 
to be solved with any apj^roacli to scientific 
accuracy. Still the laws of mechanics poftit 
clearly towards iho conclusion, that the regular 
revolutions and rotations of the planets, and tho 
nearly globular shapo of tho larger celestial 
bodies, would result in tho course of agos from 
the known laws of attractive force, modified 
by cohesive forces^, unknown in their precise 
11 & 
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nature; but wbicb certainly exist; if these 
acted on a universe of matter irregularly dif¬ 
fused; and originally at rest. In tracing 
, changes so far backward; wo pass from effects 
to known and existing causeS; from the more 
complex state to the more simple; from one 
where forces and motions their effects co¬ 
exist; to one marked by the presence of forces 
alone. But if Vv^e seek to travel back still 
farther; we only reproduce the very com¬ 
plexity; to escape from which we have ven¬ 
tured to travel so far; and introduce it 
anew with a fresh feature; which makes it 
doubly incredible; the exact reproduction of 
every later state of mingled forces and motions; 
only with an opposite sigU; or a reverse dircc*- 
tion of the motions themselves. . And tlm^ 
that deep instinct in favour of scientific sim¬ 
plicity; which forms the sole real evidence for 
the nebular hypothesis; and leads us to refer 
our revolving globes and systems to the action 
of*!'created forces, rather than direct iropulso 
from a Creator, points still more strongly to 
some absolute beginning, and forbids and ex¬ 
cludes the hypothesis of a strictly unlimited 
past duration of the material universe. Pbr 
this would be simply to invent, without evi¬ 
dence, and against all reason, a complicated 
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series of unmeaning and worthless duplicates 
of all the successive states that follow an 
original condition of the universe^ at perfect 
rest. 

Astronomy deals with the motions of the 
heavenly bodies^ and the laws of force by which 
these motions are produced or controlled. So 
long as it looked to their motions only^ its 
progress was hesitating and slow^ till in the 
discovery of the beautiful laws of Kepler it 
reached a kind of Pisgah^ where a wider and 
nobler landscape began to unfold. But when 
once, in the hands of Newton, the idea of 
motion was made subordinate to that of moving 
force, the Jordan was crossed, the law of 
gravitation was discovered, and a scries of scien¬ 
tific conquests began, which have never ceased to 
the present hour. The same instinct of science, 
mounting from effects to their causes, from 
motions to forces, the very instinct which 
Positivism seeks to annul and sot aside, 
serves for a key, not only to the form and 
numerical relations of the planetary orbits, 
but to their sameness of direction, and near 
approach to identity of plane, and to the con¬ 
centric and harmonious revolutions themselves. 
Why do the planets revolve in the same direc¬ 
tion? Why do the planes of their orbits so 
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nearly agree? Why do the moons and tho 
satellites of Jupiter and Saturn conform so 
nearly to the same double law ? How shall wo 
account for the outlying cometary matter and 
meteoric currents more loosely connected with 
our system^ for the revolutions of tho double 
stars, and the aggregation of nebulto, some of 
which offer signs of some process of gradual 
condensation? Science, in the presence of 
these great facts, obeys its own lawful instinct, 
when it .seeks to resolve motions, however 
regular and constant, into results of tho pre¬ 
vious action of force; and thus goes farther 
and farther back in search of an origin, wh(*n 
this transformation of motions into attractive 
or repulsive force, their known and adequate 
cause, may be complete. 

But the very same law of scientific thought 
forbids any attempt to go back still farther, 
when in the upward progress a state of rest 
has once been attained. It could then result 
only in exchanging the simple for tho complex 
once more, and would replace by reversed mo¬ 
tions, and an imaginary infinite past, like a dim 
reflected image, the successive changes of tho 
real unlimited future. Here, then, when once 
in our ascent we have reached a state of forces 
only without motions, and of primitive i*cst, 
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from whicli created forces might originate every 
later change, science must pause in her "back¬ 
ward and upward progress, and resigning all 
that lies beyond into the hands of faith, must 
find a Sabbath after her labours, and worship 
and adore. By faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, so that 
the things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear/^ Astronomy rises, 
through the observance of the heavenly mo¬ 
tions, to the conception of moving forces out 
of which all these motions may have arisen, and 
has discovered ono at least of the actual laws 
of force, immense in its range, and wonder¬ 
ful in its simplicity. But tho origin of the 
forces themselves can never bo explained by 
any previous motions, or any series of material 
changes. They are gifts from the Almighty 
Creator, tho work of His power and wisdom, 
and their cxistonco resolves itself into the 
voice of divine revelation:—"In the begin¬ 
ning God created tho heavens and the earth/^ 
Geology, on the other hand, reveals to us 
countless remains of former life, buried deep 
in the stra,ta of the earth. These appear cer¬ 
tainly to imply long periods, when tho plants 
and animals now entombed in the crust of 
our planet gr('W and lived under the influ- 
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ence of their own vital powers. As we go 
farther and farther back in the series, these 
remains vary plainly in their own character. 
They give no signs of reonrring, stationary 
cycles, but of an upward progress, from lower 
to higher forms of life and being; or looking 
backward, of approach to a first beginning. The 
exact hmit between palaeozoic and azoic strata 
may be imperfectly defined, and need to be 
corrected from time to time by further dis¬ 
coveries j but the general nature of the series 
results from a large and wide induction, which 
it violates every law of science to reverse 
or annul by mere guesses without evidence. 
The higher forms of life succeed the lower, 
and the highest of all, Man, is the latest also; 
while traces even of the lower forma, as we 
ascend in time, or descend in geological 
position, become faint and low, and seem 
ready to ^sappear. Force is like the lowest 
form of life, and the life even of the spawn 
or ^animalcule is a higher kind of force 
thah indiscriminate attraction and repulsion 
alone. Science,- then, here also, when astro¬ 
nomy is compared, points to a succession of 
begin^gs; fii*st of force alone, without which, 
there is no matter, the earliest and lowest gift 
of the Creator in our visible world; then life 
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ill Hglier and higlier forms^ successively later 
and later in their bii'th. But when^ in each 
case^ we reach the beginning, physical science 
has exhausted its powers, and must resign all 
beyond into the hand of faith, or that higher 
science which unfolds the certain being of the 
great First Cause of all, the attributes and per¬ 
fections of tho true and living God. Before 
the great mystery of life, half-believers and 
unbelievers themselves being witness, the pride 
of science must stand abashed, its eager cu¬ 
riosity turns into awe-struck silence. When it 
has reached these mountain-tops, it finds the 
vast blue heaven still bending over it. What 
can it do, what ought it to do, but kneel down 
with reverence, and humbly adore ? Force is 
tho gift of some Power which is Almighty, and 
life bears witness to the creative power of tho 
Living God. With Him, and with Him alone, 
is the fountain of life, in all its wonderful and 
most varied forms, from tho insect that sports 
its little day in the sunbeam, through all living 
creatures hero below, to Man, tho highest in 
this visible world; and higher still, to the 
seraphs who veil their glorious faces with 
wings of light, while they worship tho Thrice 
Holy before His eternal throne. 
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OHIPTER V. 

THE CREATION OP MATTER. 

The Bible, iu its very first word, affirms a 
beginning. Science also, when closely exa¬ 
mined, points not obscurely to the same truth. 
Both exclude, as a mere figment, tho idea of a 
succession of past ages of time, strictly infinite, 
a view which strives to escape from a divine 
mystery, only to involve us in a direct contra¬ 
diction of sound reason. But the second word 
of the same message affirms an act of divine 
power, by which the universe came first into 
being. This assertion may be viewed sc^pa- 
rately, as it refers to lifeless matter, or to all 
the forms of life, ascending from the lowest to 
the highest. In each aspect it is opposed to tho 
Materialism, which claims the self-existence for 
matter, by faith ascribed to God only; and to 
the Nihilism, which denies that of God and 
creation any thing whatever can be known. 

The doctrine of Scripture is plain. Matter 
was created, and began to be. Its existence 
is due to the will and fiat of the Creator, tho 
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I AM^ the self-existent and all-perfect being. 
All things were made by Him, and without 
Him was not any one thing made, that is made.^^ 
He spake, and it was donc,^^ and by Him 
all things consist.^^ The course of reasoning 
also is brief and plain. Wo are conscious of 
our own existence, and know also, by percep¬ 
tion, the existence of things around us, and of 
a material world. Endless backward deriva¬ 
tion is impossible, and hence self-existence 
somewhere, of some being or other, there must 
be. But we are conscious in ourselves of change, 
limitation, dependence, and weakness, and dis¬ 
cern these same characters in our fellow-men. 
Lifeless, unconscious matter, wo see plainly, is 
even lower and more passive than ourselves. 
We cannot then associate with cither class of 
objects, or with ourselves, tho idea of self- 
existence. There must thus bo some Boing, 
higher than man, free from the dependence 
and weakness of which wo are conscious, 
the Self-existent, the Source of all dopendont 
beings which had their birth in time, and 
began to bo. 

Materialism, in its naked form, hardly de¬ 
serves a formal refutation. Heathen Polytheism, 
wdth its gods many and lords many, was far 
less unrca.soiiablo. Its deities were at least 
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assumed to be limited in number^ higher than 
mau in dignity^ and thus nearer to the Fountain 
of being. But lifeless matter is below man in 
dignity^ and not above him. It is passive, de¬ 
pendent, unconscious, multitudinous. Thus, of 
all objects of human thought, it is most remote 
from the idea of self-existence. All modern 
discovery has increased or unfolded, and nob 
lessened, this fundamental contrast. The tele¬ 
scope, on the one hand, and the microscope on 
the other, have greatly enlarged our view of 
the vast and countless multiplicity of material 
atoms. Physical astronomy reduces the suns 
and planets to globes of matter, resembling 
that of the earth, containing known chemical 
elements, and subject to the laws of material 
change. Whether, then, we assume all these 
trillions or decillions of atoms to be, one by one*, 
self-existent, and truly divine, or that some of 
them only are divine, and have given birth to the 
rest, the hypothesis appears too senseless to bo 
rgeeived even by the most rash and brutish 
of irreligious men. It would mitigate, nob 
aggravate its *tharacter, if we were to stylo it 
a maggot theory of the universe. For even 
the lowest forms of life, bred out of the disso¬ 
lution of the higher and nobler, are still higher 
than unconscious Matter in the scale of being. 
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Chaos can nevei* be the One Self-existent^ the 
true and solo Divinity. 

Materialism, then, in these days has usu¬ 
ally recourse to Nihilism, to conceal a little 
its own shame. God may perhaps be only 
Matter, and Matter may perhaps be the only 
God, if the true nature of God and of Mat¬ 
ter is equally inscrutable, and veiled from 
us for over in total darkness. It may then be 
affirmed that this alternative is equally possible, 
equally probable, with the Christian faith, and 
that it can be no duty of ours, when left in total 
darkness, to choose between them. If the 
Power which the universe manifests be ut¬ 
terly inscrutable,^^ then it may be trillions of 
atoms of hydrogen, with as many of oxygen, 
or an ocean filled with jelly-fishes, or an ape or 
monkey, or a race of monkeys, or a first man, 
or a race of men, or the God w-hom the Bible 
professes, to reveal. But, in the thick darkness 
to which the new philosophy condemns ns, all 
those alternatives are equally possible, and the 
truth remains wholly and for ever unknown. 

Now the argument for Theism does not 
require a full and perfect conception, either of 
tho great Creator, or of the constitution of 
matter. It rests on two simple premises, that 

it is impossible to avoid making the assump- 
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tion of self-existence somewliere/^ and that this 
conception wholly disagrees with ..the known 
characters of material atoms, their almost in¬ 
conceivable number, their minuteness, un¬ 
consciousness, passiveness, and dependence. 
But since the attempt is made, in these days, 
to build a theory of Religious Nihilism or utter 
nescience, on a pedestal made up of unsolved 
mysteries, and fancied contradictions, it may 
be well to inquire whether some, at least, of 
the clouds thus raised to obscure our vision, 
may not, by patient thought, be cleared away. 
The remarks on the Unknowable in First 
Principles,chap. ii.—^v., are a convenient basis 
for such a brief review. 

The Nihilist Theory, which ifr. Spencer 
shares with the disciples of Positivism, while 
disclaiming M. Oomte^s theories on many im¬ 
portant questions of philosophy, as presented 
in these chapters, has one fatal defect. By 
proving too much it proves nothing, and betrays 
its own inherent falsehood. It abolishes all pos¬ 
sible theology by abolishing equally all possible 
science. The I'oasons, from which it infers 
that nothing at all can be known of God, have 
precisely the same efficacy to prove that nothing 
can be known of any object of thought what¬ 
ever. The Ultimate Religious Ideas, and the 
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Ultimate Scientific Ideas, are pronounced alike 
to be unthinkable and inconceivable.^^ The 
only just conclusion from such premises must 
be, either that knowledge is possible both in 
Religion and Physical Science, or in neither. 
But the legs of the lame are not equal. The 
conclusion actually di*awn is that all Theo¬ 
logy beyond the admission that there is a 
mysterious Something of which nothing can 
be known, is a fiction; but that Science may 
claim a wide, progressive, and ever enlarging 
domain of ascertained and ascertainable truth. 
How shall we account, unless by some strange 
and fatal moral bias, for premises exactly si¬ 
milar in the two cases leading thus to wholly 
opposite conclusions? 

The same inference is drawn from another 
kindred principle, the relativity of all know¬ 
ledge. The phrase is ambiguous. But what¬ 
ever its precise meaning, still, by the hypo¬ 
thesis, our knowledge of chemical elements, of 
suns and planets, of animals and men, is no ^ss 
relative than our knowledge of the Creator. 
Why, then, may wo not be abfe to learn things 
of the highest importance concerning the God 
'vV’ho made us, as well as to discover many things 
of practical use and moment concerning the 
works Ho has made ? Since all knowledge 
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alike is relative, why should we he zealous and 
diligent students in all its lower branches, 
which relate to things beneath us, and be care¬ 
less idlers, or flippant unbelievers, with x'ogard 
to a far nobler subject, the knowledge of our 
Creator, and find excuses for resting content 
with ignorance in that one subject alone ? 

Eeal difficulties, and even apparent contra¬ 
dictions, in our popular conceptions of matter, 
space, time, motion, and force, are counted no 
disproof of the claim of geometry, mechanics, 
chemistry, and astronomy, into which these 
conceptions enter throughout, to bo real and 
progressive sciences, where much has been 
learned already, and further discoveries will 
be made. The like difficulties or mysteries in 
our conceptions of the First Cause, the Absolute, 
and the Infinite, can thus be no divsproof of a 
real, and even a progressive, 4Scienco of Tlieo- 
logy. The contrast is less intellectual ilian 
moral. Most men take pleasure in enlarging 
their knowledge of nature, and tlnur own 
ability to predict or control physical change;^ 
But too many, alas! dislike to di’aw near 
Creator, or to deepen their sense of His supi*t'nio 
authority and moral dominion. They fulfil to'r4 
often, an cl sometimes arc hardly aware of it llicuu- 
solves, the sonwful description of the Pa- 
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triarcli:—WHcli say unto the Almighty^ ^De¬ 
part from us^ for we desire not the knowledge 
of Thy ways.** 

This Nihihsb argument rests mainly on the 
misuse of ambiguous terms^ and a most decep¬ 
tive antithesis between Science and Eeligion. 

The three main subjects of human thought^ 
the objects of actual or possible science, are 
Nature, Man, and God. The answering cate¬ 
gories of thought are Physics or Natural Phi¬ 
losophy, Humanity, and Theology. In each 
there is, or may be, something that is known; 
and there is also, and must be, unless we were 
omniscient, much that is still unknown. The 
first constitutes science, the second its atten¬ 
dant mystery. Thus there is a Natural Science, 
and there are Physical Mysteries; there is 
Human, that is, Biological, Social, and Moral 
Science, and there are Human Mysteries; there 
is a Theological Science, and there are Diviin^ 
Mysteries. The higher we rise in the scale of 
being, from things beneath us to the God aboye 
us, the larger the proportion of the Unknown 
to the Known is likely to be. *• 

Science, however, is sometimes taken in a 
limited sense for Physical Science alone. The 
Ponitivo Philosophy, and Mr. Spencer also, 
though less its disciple than a collateral ally, 

X 
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extend tlio title to include Human or Social 
Science also. Next, because tbe bigbest sub¬ 
ject is the most mysterious, Eeligion is made 
an equivalent for pure mystery. By this double, 
silent process, Theology is shut out entirely 
from the domain of Science, Eeligion sinks into 
a synonym for nescience; and Science is con¬ 
demned to grind in a prison-house of utter 
irreligion, v^ithout one ray of heavenly light 
being allowed to disturb the settled midnight 
gloom. This strange fallacy leads to such state¬ 
ments as these. 

Eeligion has from the first struggled to 
unite more or less science with its nescience. 
Science has from the first kept hold of more 
or less nescience, as a part of science. Each 
has been obliged gradually to relinquish that 
which it had vTongly claimed, while it has 
gained from the other that to which it had tic 
I'ight. Eeligion Las been compelled by Science 
to give tip one and another of its dogmas. 
Partly through the criticisms of Eeligion, 
Science has been compelled to abandon attempts 
to include within the bounds of knowledge that 
which cannot bo known 

The confusion of thought, in this proposed 
basis of the Sceptical Philosophy, is complete 
and entire. First, Eeligion is properly a name 
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for sentiment^ moral obligation^ and not 

for knowledge^ wbetlier real or fancied only; 
and its proper antithesis is the ardour of M. 
Comte and his thorough disciples in the wor¬ 
ship of Humanity^ their new Supreme Being. 
There is one contrasty in the subject of 
knowledgCj between Theology on one side^ and 
Humanity and Physics on the other. There 
is a second contrast, wholly distinct, in the 
degrees of knowledge or ignorance possible or 
conceivable, science being the mean, and 
nescience and omniscience the two extremes. 
And thus an antithesis of Theology and Science, 
when laid as the basis of a school of philosophy, 
is a pure and simple delusion. Physics and 
Humanity have their mysteries, no less than 
Theology; deep, unsolved, inscrutable without 
Omniscience. Theology has its science, real, 
jBrm, progressive, no less than Physics and 
Humanity. Only this nobler science, " the 
knowledge of the holy (Prov. ix. 10; xxx. 3) 
is harder of attainment, and has stricter and 
more rigid moral conditions. It is secured by 
God^s own promise to humble and reverent 
hearts, and to these alone. 

If Science is to denote knowledge in con¬ 
trast to mystery, how can ultimate scien¬ 
tific ideas, like ultimate religious ideas, be un- 
I 2 
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thinkable and inconceivable^^ ? This fact alone 
would then prove them to be religious, not 
scientific. Again, if the definition of Eeligion 
be mystery or nescience, it is waste of time to 
spend pages in proving that no religious truth 
can be known. The whole course of reasoning 
vanishes into thin air, when once the true con¬ 
trast is restored. Theology has its deep, un¬ 
solved mysteries, but Physics have tho same. 
Our conceptions of matter, divisibility, force, 
motion, space, time, solidity, involve, on a 
hasty view, many seeming contradictions, no 
less than those of the First Cause, the Absolute, 
the Infinite, the Eternal. The true conclusion, 
then, exactly reverses the one actually drawn. 
In spite of the mystery in Ultimate Pliysical 
Ideas, there may be and is a true and pro¬ 
gressive Physical Science. So, too, in spito of 
mystery in tho Ultimate Ecligious Ideas, there 
may be, and blessed be God, there is, a true, 
real, progressive Theological Science. 

The Creation of Matter must plainly involve 
a "twofold mystery, one depending on our 
ignorance of tl^p natux’e of Matter, the other, 
of the nature and being of God. Tlio Ultimate 
Ideas, on each side, have been alleged to bo 
unthinkable. Eeligious Niliilism, then, to bo 
consistent, ought to include Physical Nihilism, 
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SO that Theology and Physics might expire 
peacefully together in each othePs arms. To 
avoid this^ the only logical conclusion from the 
theory^ an exchange is made. All the mys¬ 
teries of Physics are charitably made over to 
Theology, to enlarge the range of its valuable 
monopoly of total nescience, and to compensate 
for the sacrilege, which would rob it of the pos¬ 
session of one single grain of known and certain 
truth. But all mystery is not contradiction; 
and perhaps, when a little more light has been 
gained, the mysteries in those two extremes 
^>f thought, the Living God, and lifeless, in¬ 
sentient matter, may oven throw some partial 
light upon each other. That view of the con- 
st.it ution of matter, to which, as I believe, 
the advance of modern science is surely lead¬ 
ing us, though not essential to the Thoistio 
argument, which is simpler in its basis, adds 
to it now cogency, and places it in a clearer 
light. And no wonder; for Nihilism, in all 
its reasonings, a])ide.s in a region of mist and 
darkness; but Theology is tho parent region 
of light, and truth, and love. ' 

Three alternative views have boon held 
concerning tho naturo of matter; that it is 
continuous, solid, oxbondod, and infinitely di¬ 
visible; that it consists of solid, discrete, but 
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extended atoms^ endued with yarious forces, 
and with a large amount of porous interstice 
or interval between them ; and that it consists 
of centres of attractive and repulsive forces 
alone. The first is the popular view, before 
close attention to the facts of science, the 
second is that of Newton, the third of Bos- 
covich. All of these alike, in First Prin¬ 
ciples,^^ are declared to be unthinkable and 
inconceivable, though the resulting nescience 
is strangely and silently ti*ansfen’ed from 
Physics to Theology. But in truth all of 
them are thinkable, or we could not contrast 
them, analyze their consequences, and compare 
them together. The contrast, I believe, is 
this. The two former result from tho absence 
of close analysis, or from imperfect analysis, 
of tho phenomena, aD4 involve some intc*rn{il 
inconsistency and contradiction. Tlie third 
results from the wholo drift and scop<‘ of 
modern scientific progx*ess. It implies a fun¬ 
damental mystery, but no contradiction. On 
tho contrary, it supplies a definite basi.s fin* 
clear and exact reasoning, and is alone rtuilly 
consistent, dofiiiifco, and intelligible. 

Tho view is owned to bo ingenious, and fo 
cludo various difficulties, but two or tluve ob¬ 
jections arc urged as decisive. First., that it 
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points to wliat we cannot I’epresent in thought, 
and sets out mth what is inconceivable. A 
centre of force without extension is unthink¬ 
able j wo can form nothing more than a sym¬ 
bolic conception of the illegitimate order.'^^ 

The truth, I conceive, is just the reverse. 
An extended centre of forces, that vary by 
any law of distance, is what is really un¬ 
thinkable ; since they would then have to 
vary by a law of distance, with no definite 
distance by which they can be defined. On 
the other hand, the present conception is one 
with which all mathematicians are familiar. It 
lies at the very basis of those theories of 
Newton, to which, and not at all to Atheistic 
Positivism, Astronomy chiefly owes its immense 
progress in the last two hundred years. It is 
definite in itself, and also in the results which 
flow from it, when particular laws of force are 
assumed. It is thus a symbolic conception of 
the most legitimate kind, and indeed it wiU 
be hard to prove that any other is equally 
legitimate. The strict continuity of matter is 
disproved by all the facts of ^modern chemical 
science. The middle hypothesis of extended, 
^olid atoms, not in contact, separated by mere 
space, and kept apart by repulsive forces, com¬ 
bines all the metaphysical difidculty of centres of 
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force with, tlie real contradiction of the opposite 
extreme. For these atoms must by the hypo¬ 
thesis bo continuous^ infinitely divisible in 
conception^ and yet^ from some unexplained 
cause^ not actually divisible. On the other 
hand, since they do not touch, but are kept 
asunder by forces which emanate from them, 
while they are treated as indivisible wholes, 
we have the mental contradiction of forces 
varying by no law of distance, because the 
distances are infinitely manifold at the samo 
moment, and of a solid structure never called 
into exercise at all, and on which the pheno¬ 
mena cannot therefore really depend. 

Two further objections are offered to this 
third view of the constitution of matter. 
First, that the idea of resistance cannot bo 
separated from that of an extended body which 
resists. But here words are mistaken for thing.s, 
a compound for a simple idea, and a simple 
for a compound. When physics were less ad¬ 
vanced, matter was usually defined by solidity 
and* extension, and on this was founded the 
corpuscular philosophy. A compound and 
highly complex property of aggregations of 
matter, in the mutable form most familiar to 
our senses, was mistaken for its true definition. 
There was thus a threefold error of excess and 
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defect. Matter was confounded with pore or 
intervening space. Solidity, a mutable re¬ 
sult of aggregation under certain conditions, 
was mistaken for defining essence. Force, also, 
one essential element in a true definition, was 
omitted wholly. The advance 'of chemical 
science, of optics and electricity, has cut the 
ground from under the feet of this spurious 
definition. But still the view cleaves in part, 
as a superstition of science, even to those with 
whom the belief in a God is a superstition of 
theology. This seems the true source of error 
in the abovo statement. Solid resistance is 
not a simple property, but highly compound; 
since exact science proves that seeming is not 
real contact, and takes place at distances 
capable of an imperfect estimation. It con¬ 
sists in the sudden action of strong repul¬ 
sion, which will not yield to manual pressure, 
when the hand, or some other solid held by it, 
approaches vei’y near to some given extended 
surface. A crystal of salt thus resists. But 
increase the pressure to a certain limit, and it 
yiehls, and crumbles beneath it. Melt the 
crystal in watcT, and the matter remains, but 
all its powt'r of solid resistance has disap¬ 
peared. Again, the idea of a repellent force, 
emanating from a point only, and not from a 
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seTX>sible^ solid, and extended sui'faco, is fixmiliur 
and easy. It is seen constantly in the mutual 
action of a pair of magnetic needles. And 
the fact that seeming is not real contact, but 
depends on the action of intense repulsive 
forces at minute distances, is one of the most 
certain in the whole rango of Modern Physics. 

But the chemical law of Definite Propor¬ 
tions, it is urged, is impossible except on ilio 
condition of ultimate atoms, and thus New ton's 
theory is at least preferable to that of Bosco- 
yich. A strange inversion of the real truth. 
The theory of extended solid atoms is recon¬ 
cilable, no doubt, with this great chomicHl 
fact. But it serves cliicfiy to disguise its 
real simplicity, and to load it witli unscien¬ 
tific, arbitrary, and variablo elements. The 
atomic weight of each chemical elom(‘nt will 
then depend on four or five causes all arbi¬ 
trary, the figure, length, brc'UiltL, deptli, niid 
specific density of its solid atom, to which 
nupiber will bo added in compound atoms. 
On the other hand, the theory of forco- 
centres explain^ the same fact in the sinipl(‘st) 
possible way, without any arbitrary olonuuit. 
The combining weight in any chemical 
simple or compound, will bo fixed by tho 
number of its force-centres, or mounds, ah»no. 
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The simple chemical atom ivill be the first step 
of composition beyond the monad, and thus 
the most permanent, and least subject to disso¬ 
lution; while compound chemical atoms will 
form later stages of a like reunion. 

Two further mistakes of no slight importance 
on the same subject need to be removed. First, 
it is said that the law of the inverse square, in 
gravitation, light, and electricity, is a necessary 
result of the conditions of space. And next, 
that central forces, conforming necessarily to 
this law, can produce only a state of indif¬ 
ference or equilibrium. The first remark is a 
fundamental error. It is true that impulses 
or actions, gradually propagated through a 
medium, as iii luminoxis or electric waves, 
tend, by the conditions of space, to dimi¬ 
nish as the inverse square. But this result is 
approximate, not exact, and could only obtain 
perfectly, if the medium were both continuous 
and homogeneous. It is also liable to vary, 
and in these cases probably does vary, with 
the angular direction; and being also succes¬ 
sive in time, must vary with'every change of 
the original impulse. Thus the law of the in¬ 
verse square enters only as one factoi*, modified 
by several others. But gravitation, so far as 
science has detected, is instantaneous, and not 
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transmitted in time, ev^en witli the speed of 
light; for this would introduce modifications 
which experience disproves. And it is so clearly 
not due to necessity, that its discovery arose from 
a careful comparison of the effects of several 
other laws of force, equally possible in them¬ 
selves ; and from a proof, by strict reasoning, 
that of these many conceivable laws that of the 
inverse square alone agrees with the orbit of the 
moon round the earth, with Kepler^s two laws, 
and other facts of celestial observation. And 
this disproves the second argument against the 
theory of force-centres. It is true that the law 
of the inverse square alone can never account 
for material structure and solidity. But tho 
phenomena of light, and of chemical attraction 
prove clearly that other laws must exist, one 
of mutual repulsion, by which the elasticity of 
the medium of light is sustained, and another 
of cohesive attraction, increasing more rapidly 
than as the inverse square, and on which the 
permanence of chemical structure, and mecha¬ 
nical solidity, as well as crystalline figure, must 
depend. 

This view of the constitution of matter, to 
which all the progress of modern discovery 
rapidly tends, far from being unthinkable, has 
already been thought out and reasoned upon in 
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various works^ and is capable of being further 
unfolded, in a definite and scientific manner, 
with every variety in the laws of central force 
assumed to exist. And this same conception, 
the ripest growth of modern science, both on 
its side of experiment and mathematical de¬ 
duction, seems to throw some light on tho 
kindred subject, the nature of material creation. 

Two views of creation have often struggled 
for mastery, the formation of matter out of no¬ 
thing, and its evolution from the self-existent 
Being. Divines have usually inclined to the 
former view, philosophers to the second. The 
former is open to tho grave difficulty, how can 
a mere negation ever become something ? Tho 
latter, again, seems to destroy the contrast 
between God and the universe, making tho 
latter a part of God himself. 

Now the view of matter hero maintained, 
which has strong evidence in its favour from 
modern science alone, combines tho half-truths 
in these opposite views of creation, and har¬ 
monizes them together. A point, without force, 
is a more negation of being and oven of exten¬ 
sion ; but is distinguished by position from all 
ojiher points, and may be defined an indivi¬ 
duated possibility of boing.'^^ Force, a power 
of attraction upon all other centres, is the direct 
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gift of the Creator^ the rountain of power in 
all its forms from the highest to the lowest. 
Thus the nothing becomes a somethings a de¬ 
finite somethings with definite powers of action 
towards every other monads simultaneously 
called into being by the creative fiat of the 
Almighty. Its active power is the direct gift 
of Gods but its individuality depends on its 
positions as one amongst the threefold infini¬ 
tude of possibilities of beings which are summed 
up in the vague expressions Infinite Space. The 
possible laws of central force are variouSs and 
even the actual laws, it seems highly probable, 
are not single, but dual, plural, or manifold. 
And hence the selection of these laws, result¬ 
ing from no necessity, implies and requires the 
choice and will of the First Cause, the Intelli¬ 
gent and All-Wise Creator. But these laws, 
once assigned, will define the gift of being in 
its lowest form. These atoms, by their active 
force, resemble tho Creator by whom it is be¬ 
stowed, and from whom their being arose; 
but in all other respects they are a contrast. 
They are multitudinous, almost to infinity of 
number, and He is One. They are, in tho 
centre which individuates them, a point, a 
negation of all being, a bare capability of being 
raised into being by a gift of power insepa- 
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rably linked witli tlxat original nothing. They 
represent tho extremo of litHenesa and empti* 
ness^ wlule tlio Oreatoi is the opposite extreme 
of absolute and eteimnl fulnosa. They aie 
mutable, acted upon and moved to and fVo by 
tho force of eveiy other atom, while He is free 
from all passiveness, tho Supremo and Perfect 
Activity. The ripest discovenas, and latest 
tendencies of science only tond to place in a 
clearer hght tho perfootions of tlio groat I AM, 
tho Pountam of all power, who spako and it 
was done, and of whom it is written—Of Him, 
Olid througli Him, and to Him, ai*G all things, 
to whom bo glory for over. Amen 1^' 
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OHAPTBR VI* 

ON INFINITE SrACM. 

Tub (locti’ino tlml Mattor la ci^oatod, tLo 
rosull of a woik of divinu will and powor, lins 
boon obscured or denied by reasonin/^p drawn 
from our coneoptionH of Simoo, llio creation 
of Mattor, it luui soiiiotiinoa been urged, requires 
ns to hold tlio croation of Hpiico also, wliicli is 
said to bo inconceivaldo. 

In "First PnnciploH/^ whoi^o bins arguinont 
occuiH, it iigifca ill with tho chaptri on Ulti- 
iimtri Scientiflc Ideas, which preHonily iolkwa. 
All tlio altornalives, that Hpaco is subjec live, 
and a form of thouglit only 5 that it is a luni- 
entity, an attribute, a roal oiitiby, and thus 
cither finito or inflnito, aro afiirmod iu turn to 
bo^unthankablo and inconocivable. llow^ then, 
oau wo safely infer, in such darknoBS, that it is 
an oxtomal entity, neodmg creation a« much as 
Matter, or that its croation is harden to eon- 
ociyo than its boro oxistonce alone ? Btill tlni 
oonooption of Spoco as a roal oxistonce, prior 
to Matter, andmdopondent of tho Divine will, 
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HGoms ofton to be a covert defence of Atbeistio 
Matermbsm. If this mighty void. Infinite 
Space, has a real and necessary existence be¬ 
fore any creation, and wholly independent of the 
Creator, ia it mndk harder to conceive that 
Matter, the shifting and variable contents of this 
InfiniLo Space, may also be nnereated, and exist 
from all eternity ? 

Here three mam questions arise. Is Space 
only subjective, a form of thought, or objective, 
tlnvt is, either an entity, or some relation oi 
uiinbuto of things thomselves ? If objective, 
has it a Boparablo oxistence, or is it an inaepa- 
rablo 1 elation or attribute of material objects 
alone ? Ilavo we any distmcb conception of 
Infiiuio Space, and this os neoessary, so that 
to oonooivo its non-ecristonce is impossiblo 

The dootrmo of Kant, that Space ia a sub- 
joebivo form of thought, is adopted by Sir 
W. Hamilton in thoao words —Space la a 
nooosflftry condition of thought, and may be 
conaidoiodin itsolf, and in the things it con- 
tfims. IL is positively mconoeivablG as a whol&, 
(dtlioi* infinitoly unbounded,^ or positively 
bounded, cither infinitely divisible, or abso- 
lutoly indivisible. It is positively conceivable as 
a mean between those exti ernes, either as an 
hidoliiuto wholo; or an mdefimte port, for thus 

K 
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it IB rolativo Rpoco applica proxiumtoly to 
Uungfl oouHidored an Siibsiauco, HxicnRioii, 
being a condiiiun of pomiivo i.hiukmg, clings 
to nil onr oonooplxoiiw^ audit is ono moiit of 
tlio rbiloaopliy of tlio Oouditionod, iliat il. 
piovos space to bo only a law of tlionglit, not a 
law of tilings Our inability to concoivo an 
absoluto olimination from spaco of auglit wo 
bavo conoowod to oconpy spiico, givoH tlio laiv 
of wbat I liayo caUod Ullinitito luM)inpn‘ssi- 
bibty^^ (Disoourflo, pp 142, 1^13)» 

Tlio btrictui'OH on tins theory lu Mr. HponotVii 
Psychology soein to bn clour, foiviblo, and 
docisivo 

^^It is ouiious to SCO a doelrmo, wliich pusi- 
tivoly contradicts oui pninary cuuoopLioiiH, 
dioBon aa a icfugo from anoUiCT, which miniily 
donhis tlioin. In the philosophy of Xiint, how- 
over, tliis lb done. Srojiiioism merely quoslionH 
all things, and prolossos fri alliini nothing, 
Kant, in anxiety to escape fioiii it, tlocisiyoly 
affirms tilings conlimy to iniivorsul boliof. 
That 8paoo and iu‘o ^ subjcotivo couditions 
of thought,^ which have no objective basis, is aa 
repugnant to (’oimnou sense as any proposition 
that can bo fimnod adopt it insb'ad of 
iho ono, tliat wo havo uo sufficient ovideuccTof 
any cxl<‘nial ommIouco, soonis a pivformico of 
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tlio yicftki evil (o tbo lobs . 'Hio fact on 
wliicli K.mt Tjcisos lim nsaorliou tlial Spaco la a 
Hulijccli VO form^ not iva ol)jootiv0 ieahty,nivmely, 
tliut vro L\m oonccivo the annilulation of bodies, 
not of Hpiic(‘, IS qtuto coinpiebonuble on tbo 
hypoiliOHib iliat all knowlodgo la from without 
... Wo know Space haa an ability to contain 
bodies If bo, tho fact that wo cannot conoeivo 
its iiunilIllation la quite ocooimtablo on tbo 
oxporionco liypotboms. Wo can ooncoive bodies 
iiiiuihilatf d,broaiiao by ovaporation or burning 
wo luivcs hocm them anuihilated, that is, to om* 
HcnHOP Hut tlio ability to contain bodies wo 
cannot concoivo annibilatod, booause we have 
nuvoi* known it abaont. . Granting Ins 
wliolo poHition, Kant has no higher gnaiantee 
for Ida infoi*ouoo than tho Umvorsal Postulate 
Tho thing mv»i bo, he eays j and the meaning of 
this viHHt is, that no other thing can be con- 
ecivod. Iluviug assumod the validity of this 
canon, what dooa lio do ? He forthwith asserts 
wlitdi th(j canon demos, and denies what it 
oasortfl. ^JTio aubjoctivity of Tune and Spa^ie 
boiug irroftiHiiblo, he says, an inference, he 
asserba it os a fact. But to leceive it as a fact 
mvolvoR two imjioHsibibtios, the forming con- 
edpts of Time and Bpaco ns snbjeotive forms, 
and tho abolition of the ooncopia as objective 
K 2 
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loolities KanVa proposition is both, imthink- 
ftble m itselfj and immediately mvolves an un** 
thinkable conaequenoe . Think of SpaoGj 
the thmgj and think of SeU that whicih is 
conscious Having clearly realized them^ put 
the two together, and conceive the one as the 
propelty of tho other What results^ Nothing 
but a conflict of two thoughts that cannot be 
muted It would be as practicable to imagmo 
a round square 

It IS cosier, in foot, to fly by an effort of will, 
than by a like effort to conceive the apace we 
should have to fly through, as a form of thought 
in om own mind, and not something external, 
^Che ono is merely a physical inahihty, which 
the stmetme of a bird would enable us to 
overcome The other is a mental contradio*' 
tion, which, m whatever way we try to realize 
it, lemams moonceivable. 

Common sense and true pluloBophy aio thna 
agreed in the fact that Space is something 
perceived and known without ns, and no sub¬ 
jective ^^foim of thought to the mind itself, 
in oontiast to the doctrine of £[ant and all his 
followers Om conviction of this fact is just 
as deal os of any aingle step m the mgumepLt 
which would disprove it, and even clearei thttn 
most of them But if objective, is it on entity^ 
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aa attribute^ or a relation ? In his First Prm- 
oiple*?/^ Mr, Sponcor doserfcs and nullifies hm 
own leosoniug in Ins Psychologj, and affirms 
eyery alternative ahko to bo unthinkable, so 
that by his own pnnoiplo it should be rejected 
as untrue. The true cmawer is not far to seek, 
and yeiysunplo. We do not conceive of mere 
space as on aotualbeing, like objects contained 
m it, nor os an attribute or inherent power or 
quality of those objects, but as a dohnito rela¬ 
tion betwoon thorn, or the parts of thorn This 
relation has dofiuito oharootors, winch tho mind 
can no moro rovorso than it can clisbehevo tho 
objoctivo ronlitios thomsolvos, and is con- 
coivod to bo indopondont of tlioso dotuila of 
plaoo, chometer, and form, whoroby tho material 
objects aro difforonood from each other Space, 
thon, is the sammation of oil thoso rolationa of 
distance, forward or backward, sidowap, up or 
down, lu which bodies are either known to bo 
placed, or conooivod to bo ploooablo, ouo towards 
another. 

A third inquiry boai»s more directly on iio 
Thoistio arginnont. Ilavo wo so Ibcod and 
poaltivo a ooucoptdon of Infinite Spooo, as to 
nmko its non-ozistonoo inoonoeivablo ? Is it 
an iudopondont something, prior to orcatiou, 
existing by noooasity, and throughout a sue- 
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oesaiye pnst oiornity? Sucli on opimou, i( vo^ 
ceived as a certaou Irutli, may well prepare ilio 
imnd to admits as concoivalDlo, and almoat as 
probable, the uncreated self-oxiBionoo of mat¬ 
ter alao 

Now, first, it 18 plainly impossiblo to foim 
,uiy viflnnl or scnsiblo oonoopfcion of Infiuito 
Space For the some is tiuo of i\ npaco lor 
leas than infinite. When we gazo on tlio sky, 
tho senaiblo impx’esaiou la only of a distance, at 
the most, of a few nuloa, which la clear from 
tho fact that, with an horizon oi ton or jiCtoon 
miles, tho homisphero is seen ns a ilationod 
arcdi Om* knowledge of tho stais, ns iin- 
mensolymope remote, xoqniros a bopaiato ofloit 
of thonght, and doos not combino with tho 
Bonsiblo view of tlie Jiimamcnt uiio ono con- 
Biatent wholo. Tho uuagination, thou, has no 
conception at all of Infimto Spaco. It is an 
inferenoo, tmo or Mao, of tho tindoi siuuding 
alono. 

Secondly, our rcaaoii itsolf can form uo con- 
o^iaon of space at all, as wholly ludopoudont 
of mattei, and tiio position of matonal objooiH, 
We know it, and loom of it fii at of all, by tho ro- 
lationa of place among torrostvial objects. Next, 
wo see that this relation lomains unchanged, 
so long os tho limiting and ontmost objeota 
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exist, liOTvevor many the cLangos, ho’W’ever foTV 
tho olyootB witliiu the limits, or even if they 
disapiioar euiircly, and arc replaced by omar 
ginary Lnos But when wo strive to contem- 
plato spnoo, wholly apart from matter, or any 
matorx.d way-mark or boundary, the effort 
ifl vain Tlio usual limit of our attempts la 
ono of two altornatives Either wo picture to 
ourselves a spliorical surface, ploomg ourselves 
in blio couti*o, and conceive this boundary to 
recodo farther and farther, or else we borrow 
from gooirietry ot three dimensions, and con- 
I'oivo of throe hues, crossing each other at 
right angloH, and Btroiching onward without 
limit on every side But to oonoeivo of Infi- 
luto Spaoo, or ovon of spaoo extending indefi- 
mtoly, without actual matter, or some imaginary 
flubBtituto, Ro far material as to be sensible to the 
oyo, will be found, I think, wholly impossible 
Inhnito Space, if this ho true, is so for from 
being, in a sinot Bonso, concoivod as neoesBary, 
ludopondcjiit, oici'ual, that it is removed from 
tins cliaiootor by a double and triple contrast. 
Wo have no conviction, natural" or acqmred, of 
blio nocossaiy oxisionoo of matter, but the re- 
vorflo. Wo liavo no power to oonooive of space at 
all, wholly apart fromnmttor, that is, apart from 
ri'iil malorial objcctM, or else from somo surface 
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ot lineB, oonceivod to exist at tho aamo time, 
vhetheo: a firmament or geometrical co-oidi- 
nates. And these are conceiyed also to have the 
matonal pioperty of aotmg liko a colourod sur- 
faoo, or threads of light, upon tlio organa of 
Tision. We have no power of picLunng spoco os 
positively infinite, or even of so oonooivmg it by 
the help of reason, but only the negative m- 
iinity of adding to the finite more and moro. 
On the other hand, we cannot concoivo of ma¬ 
terial objects at all, except os in relations of 
plaxie to each othor and to onrsolvos, Thus, 
Finite Space, a bnof expresaiou for tho sum of 
all these relations, la conceived oa oo-oxisting 
nocessanly with the wholo material woild. 
Next, wo conceive of those rolatious os unal¬ 
tered by the presence, absence, or vaiiod mo- 
tiona of the bodies contained lu this spaoo, 
so long as tho outmost limits oie nnoliiuagoiL 
Thirdly, boyond the outer bmits known by cx- 
penence, or gaossod at by mferonco, or con¬ 
ceived, for the moment, by tho imagination as 
now existing, we aro oompoUod to fool that 
other liko objects might exist; and alao that 
relations of place, involving a possiblo enlarge¬ 
ment of finito space, would movitably and 
separably attend such an existence And thua 
wo arrivo at a clear and dofimto ooncluaion, by 
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wliioli the mist of ambignous and misleading 
phrases may m port he dearod away. Finite 
Space oonsists in a montal mtegration^ £reo from 
other elemontS; of nil the place-relations between 
the world; matter^ and atoms of on actnal 
material nnivorse. Infinite Spoco odds to this 
no positive leality whatever. It simply oon- 
donses into one phrase the double conviction^ 
from which wo cannot escape^ that, however 
vast tho actual universe^ it is finitOj and its en¬ 
largement m its own nature possible, and 
next; tliat ploco-iolatious aro insoparablo from 
this possible; as woll as from tho actual; oroo- 
tion. It mojuiB; lu brief; that oxtonsion m 
spaco IS an essential relation of all oroatod 
matter j and that tho aomo relation must accom¬ 
pany tho matorial croation through every con- 
ooivable stngo of possible inoreasO; to which our 
mmds aro unablo to assign any absolnLo limit. 

Om' concoptions of siinco, when closely 
oxammod; will bo Ibaud to coufii'm (uid 
strengthen tho Thoistio ai’guniout in four dif- 
foront ways, 

Firafc; space Inis throo dimensions; and noi- 
tlior loss nor more. Wo cannot; by any oflfori 
of mind; concoivo aunivorse of two dimonsiouB, 
or 0110 only. This tliroofold oliaractor; of 
longtli; brnadtii; and hoiglit or depth, iuso- 
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parably oombined in one, la tlio mam chawict^^r 
of the space-conoeption, and givos ribo to that 
well-known branch of abstract scionco, the 
geometry of tlireo dimensioriH Tbis hypo¬ 
thetical necessity cleaves to inattoi, in all tlio 
possible vaaiety of foims and chniactora xt may 
assume, and gives birth to a vast and hvrgo 
vanety of geometncal and coi^taia tnxths. And 
thus, in those relations of hfoloaa matter, which 
are the most abstract, definite, and nnaltoxablo, 
there is a tnumty which forms tbo basis of tho 
whole. The highest mystery of HovccJod 
Theology has a direct counterpart at tho very 
basement of the whole univerao of croatod 
bemg. This mighty illimitablo ocean of space, 
the grand receptacle for tho shifbmg, oountleBS 
phenomena of the mafcorial umvorso, has thus a 
bluo sky of otomal truth bonding ovoi it^ whoso 
image it reflects deally ovoimoro in its tran¬ 
quil bosom. 

Next, place is essentially rolativo tuid dopuu- 
dent Let na oonceivo a single sphonoal ball 
sftne m creation, without any other objoot 
around, above, ^beside, or bdow. In sneh u 
case we shall find oven its motion mconcoivabit*. 
Deal with it as we please, it is just ns it wjis 
before, one sole object m tho midst of an infini¬ 
tude of possible plocoB, oxtondmg on ovt*ry 
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Hido Wlioro aotlinig ih clmuged there h no 
inoiiou, and tlie possibility of motion ceases, 
"when tlieio aa nothing to or from which a thing 
can bo raovod. Extend tho conception to the 
whole Unite universe, and tho lesnlt la the 
same Jt cannot bo moved^ as a whole, bo- 
rauae thero is nothing to which tho motion can 
bo reforrod But suppose a new universe 
oveatod, outside the first, and motion is pos- 
Hiblo m either, being now rofoiTed to the other 
Motion and place oi’o thus essentially lolative 
tint tins rolatmty suggosts movitably the coi- 
iclativo concopf^inn of some Absolute Being, 
not localizod in a pavtioulor plooo, on which, or 
on whom, it dopouds. JTowovor vast, we can¬ 
not ooucuiYo of llio universo os actually more 
than flnito j and tins finite, however vaat, com¬ 
pels our thoughts to look higher for the cause 
of its bomg, and of tho Innitations of its being, 
to Olio who is luflnito. 

In tlio third place, howovci vast tho 
iiotutd niiivorMO, wo cuu oonooivo of its possible 
incrcaso, Jt is impossible fox* us to stay (Jt 
any point, and say to ourselvoEbr—So far actual 
luatorml being ('xiouds, but thoro our thoughts 
find a lixed liairior, and wo cannot conceive 
that it sliould ovoi* pass this limit, and range 
further, To tho actual umverso, however im- 
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monfle its real dimensionfl may ho, wo na’O com- 
polled to add the thouglit of apossiblo nmvorso; 
which might or may horoafter come intohoing, 
with no hnut assignablo to this lator inoroaso. 
But this idea of the possibloj lying boyond tho 
actual^ awakens irieaistibly tho ooncoptiou of 
nocesaary being on tho other side. Tho actual^ 
that might not have been, suggests itaolf to 
the mind as midway betwoon tho ncooHsary, 
which must be, and cannot but bo, and tlio 
possible, which may never ooino into being. 
It IS not the actual universe alone, by its limi¬ 
tation and relativity in plooo, but tho vusi pos- 
siblo eictenaions of that miivoisG, tho void place 
beyond, which is nothing but a possibility 
of relations of disfcanoo botwoon atoms or 
worlds not now created, which snggost tho 
idea of a Bivino Powor, on uncioatod >\ullior 
and Lord of the univcrso, as thoir only poHSihlo 
solution 

But, lastly, the idea of spoco furoos on us 
tho conception of a Divino Boing, tho gri‘at 
hy oompelhng us, tlio more ojJnily wo 
reflect, to rooognbw moro plainly a true and 
proper Infinite Lot us couooivo an absciHS or 
ordinate sti'otclung on without Imuts riglib and 
left, from a given pomt. Lot ns oonouivo two 
points on oach mdo, first ooiuciding at a unit 
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of distance from tlio centre, but movmg out- 
wai'd and inward, so that one distance is always 
tUe reciprocal of the otboi; or bo tliat a dis- 
tanoo throe, fom, five tunes greater coito- 
spondfl to ono tliieo, four, five tunos less The 
two outer points diverge more and more, the 
others approach at opposite sides to tho oontro 
heiweon them. So long as the greater distanoo 
is finite, however hffgo, the othoi is finite, how- 
over small, and tho direction right and l(‘ft of 
the contro romaius common to both on each 
side Bui lot tho Binallor diHtanco v.inisli, the 
points coinciding with tlio centre, and tho outer 
distance booomos mfinito, tuid tho distinction 
of right and left disappears at tlio samo inomout 
Tho poBitivo and tho nogativo infinite are tho 
samo. Tho samo is true in longtli, foi'wurd and 
backward, and in hoighi, up or down. Whou 
tho nmor points ooinoido in llio oonti’o tho six 
dirootiona right and left, bofoio and boluud, 
up and down, all coiiioido, and tho anhworing 
inllmto muBb cninudo also 'Pho xnaniior of 
tluH IS mooncoivablo, it ih tiuo; but tho foot^ 
doiuonstrublo. ^Pho true Influito with r('for- 

r 

onoo to Hjiaco is uoithor lioi’o nor thoro, is 
oc^ually rolatod to all diuicuHioim ahko, answcTB 
to tho mcithciuatical point in unity, simplicity, 
and impartiality of reforoncoto all diieotionB 
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and distances, and tliffera fioiu it by tins ono 
oontraafc, that ono is all-oxcloaivo, tlio ofclior 
all-inoliiflivo, Bui anch on absolute IhlnobH, 
with refeienoe to place, irnliko tho point which 
IS manifold, and capable of infimtudo of iiiuu- 
bei, 1’oquu‘cs on Absolute Buing, whoso iidii- 
tion to the univorse is cxpiosscd thoiuby. \\x-> 
finite Space, m tho nogativo sonso, denotes 
only tho possibility of extension in a finit(j, 
inatei*ial uniyeiBe But in its positive sense, 
in which tho Absolute and tho Inlinilo eomcido 
and are rooonoilod, it is and can bo notlvm^ 
elae than the Omniprosenco of tho Ouo True 
and Infinite God, in loforonoo to tlio whole 
range of that mighty nnivorHo, wliioli IIis 
wiadom guides^ and Its power luw called into 
being. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

ON lOliOIfi, lAWj AOT NBOBSSITY, 

Tiik mam oontraflii bfotwoeu tho OLnstiaa doo- 
trmo of Creation and tlio tkeoiioa of modem 
acopticiBm tama on the tlireo Bubjeota of LaWj 
Foioe, nud Noooasity Is Force a metaphysical 
idea to bo caat aside, that we may deed 'Wilh 
phenomena and ihoir laws, apart fiom ubo- 
losB abstractions, pmo and alono? Must wo 
admit forces, as well as laws of force, but as 
unoroftted, ncoesBoi’y, and etomal ? Or do forces 
and laws of force depend on the Fust Cause, 
tho Fountoiu of all power, tho Supreme Law¬ 
giver ? Do they contain door signs, m their 
own nature, of coutingont, originated, and de¬ 
pendent existence? Tho loading sceptics avo 
not agrood, and olfor contradictory substitutes 
for the onciont ciood of Scripture and the 
whole Church, that '^in the beginning God 
cieatod tho heavens cmd tho earth ** 

Tho power and wisdom of the Croatoi reveal 
themsolvos more brightly, the higher we mount 
in tho soalo of oimtod being. Man is higher 
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than anunalsj arumals tihau plants^ oad plauts 
thaa lifelesa matter, But^ on tho otlior bond, 
the question ia aunplor and less eznbarrassod, 
before we rise to the mystery of life, in that 
lower field which lefers to matter and tho 
medium of hght alono, The oomploxity of 
nature onoreases as we rise, and tho prociao 
nature of living force remains still very obscure. 
The unknown hears hero a stall greater pro¬ 
portion to the known^ and thus loaves a wid(*r 
range for unbelieving theonos, which can ludo 
themselves amidst the oountless foots and 
guesses of physiology, like Adam m Para¬ 
dise, from tho unwelcome prosenoo of tho living 
Gfod It IB well, then, to viow this question of 
law and force m connexion with tho siinplor 
Boionoes of astronomy, optics, and ohoinisLvy, 
before passing on to the higher field. 

Tho dootiune of tho Positivo Philoflopliy >viis 
thus stated by its author, forty-six years ago, 
in a paper republished hy him in tho fourth 
volume of has systom of Political Soionco, 

has begun hy ooncoiving phenomowft 
of all krnds aa^duo to tlio direct and conetani 
uifluouoo of siijiornatiiral agouts. Next, ho law 
cousidored thorn as jiroducod by dilTorout ali- 
stinot Poroea, iuhoi*ent lubodios, but distinct 
and hotorogoneoua Lastly, ho luw oouliuod 
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himself to viewing them as subject to a oortaiii 
number of mvinoible natuial Laws, which are 
nothing olse but the general expression of the 
relations observed in thoir development All 
thoso who know sufficiently the state of the 
human mind at different epochs of oivihzafcion, 
will cosily verify the oorroctnoss of this general 
fact. A very simplo observation will confirm 
it. ^nio education of the individual, so far as 
Kpontonoous, piosonts necessarily the some 
phase's as those of tho 1*000 N*ow every man, 
who IS up to tho lovcl of his age, will easily 
rroogmzo in himsolf llmt he has boon, natu¬ 
rally, a thoologian in infancy, a motaphyeician 
in luH youth, and a phyeioist in hia nituihood 
The lasiory of tho sciences proves that it has 
boon tho samo with the race at large (Syst&me 
do Pol. Pos. Yol. IV. App. p. 187). 

Tlio ago, to whoso level an appeal is hero 
made as tho univorstd standard, seems, in tho 
view of M. Comto, to consist of those oxolu- 
Hivoly, who liavo coat oS (ill lohgious faith with 
their nuisory olothos. This oxporionoe, how" 
ovor, is nut universal, oven in* Franco m the 
ninotoonth oontnry, and for leas in othocr lands. 
Tho Positivo Philosophy, in fact, is the Induo* 
tivo Philosophy of Lord Bacon, baptized anew, 
with no Olu'isLiun baptism, in the troubled 
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waters of the Pronoh BevolatioH; ouriohed with 
a skilfulj though imperfect^ olassifioataon of 
BOiences^ but olaiming for its especial merit a 
new theory of soientifio progiess. Its inductivo 
oharaotei’ la borrowed fiom Lord Bacon, and 
shared fully by Dosoartes, Doyle, Pascal, 
Newton, and other gi’oat Christian philnso- 
phera of the last three centunes Its oxtru- 
Bxon of Theology, as unknowable, from the 
list of Boienoes, it ahares with other kindrod 
schools of soeptioism, and even with tho Phi¬ 
losophy of the Unconditioned, Its arrangomont 
of the Boiencos is good, though imperfect, when 
Theology is once restored to its tmo pluoo; 
though ono still bettor has boon provichul long 
ago, m tho &Bt page of Scnptiiro, for thonglib- 
ful and reverent minds But its theory of pro¬ 
gress, as stated above, from Thoology, tliioiigli 
MetaphysiGS, to Positivism and Ihiligioiis Ni¬ 
hilism, IS its chief engmo of Jissault on ilio 
doctrine of Creation, and on alU thoologioul 
truth. It involves two main quoslioiiH, tho 
felalaon of rdigioua faith and motaphyaical 
ideas to the induotions of science. 

Tins thooiy, in its roforonoo to tho bo- 
callod thoologioal stage, involves tlivoo main 
errors Thoism, Polj4hoism, imd PotidiiKni, 
are strangely gi’onpod together under tho nuiuo 
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of Theology, as throo hypotheses inyonted to 
ncconiit for Uio facts of daily exporionoe, and 
to mcieosG mou^s knowledge of the outward 
world, and Ihoir power over its changes. This 
18 a wholly false view of their nature, Man 
has a twofold instinct, of douumou ovor na* 
tnro, which ho was formed to rule, and of 
fear and revorenco toward the Unseen and Un¬ 
known, Ono mstmet prompts the rosearchoa of 
natural bcionco, iho other all acts of religious 
faith and worship. Tlio first, divorced Biom 
the Hocond, issues in uuholiovmg pndo, the 
Kocond, without the fiist, m slavish and blind 
Hupei’Btition WIiou coinbmod m healthy union, 
tlioy letui to manly and mtolhgout do mini on 
ovor iiutnin, mid i*ovoi*ont and holy worship of 
Qod, Potichism and Polytlioisia result from 
iho up^looking of tho flonl, wliou diseased or 
fooblo; BO that it stops short in tho worship of 
Kt^ooncluTy powovs, below the Fii*Bt Cause, tho 
Suproiuo, (tv ovoii iiiruH tuudo to worship powers 
of (ml. roHultR from iho samo up-look- 

mg of tho soul, whmi honlUiy and porfooL, so 
cm nrvop io vckI till it gtijsofl on^o Only Wise, 
the Mui)r(‘mt»ly (Jond, l^OHitivisni is tho result 
fif hinnan prjdo, when it roAisoH to look upward 
III all, and fixt'H ils tliongliiH only on man hiin- 
(dr, or wlint is plrnssl lioiieiilU Inni, tho bruto 
h 2 
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oroatioii and lifeless matter It is an oxtrenxo 
of this blmdnoBB, wlieu the True and Eternal 
God, the false gods of olaasio heathenism, and 
the fetiches of savage tribes, ore grouped m ono 
class, and viewed aliko as mere tools luvontod 
by men, in diffbront stogos of piogrosa, to 
assist them m gaining mastery over tho fatoro 
changes of tho enter world. 

It IS a second error, that Theism, Polytheism, 
and Petiohism ore grouped together, in contrast 
to Metaphysios and FositiTism, as forming ono 
theological stage. The contrast botweon Ju¬ 
daism and old heathenism, between Chnstmnity 
and the paganism of the first oentm*ios, is fai* 
greater than between theso lost and niodoni 
Positivism, which very rapidly gi*ow, in tho 
hands of its founder, mto a rovival of old 
heathenism in a modem form, Tho iiitonso 
conflict between Jewish worship of Jehovah 
and heathen idolatry is tho mam fact of Ohl 
Testament histoiy. Tho like contrast wis no 
less marked m the throo oonturios of licathou 
gerseoution of tho GospoL Obscured for u 
time dunng the doolmo of tho Church mto a 
aomblanoe of paganism, it broke out miow at 
tho ora of tho Boformation PoHitivisin,«<iu 
tho other Imnd, had not fluiHluid its dostniulivo 
work, as opposed to all Olirintian faiUi, when 
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il blossomed, in tli© bands of its founder, into 
a new rebgion of bamamty And tbe aifinitios 
of this new ci oed are very plain Rejecting tbe 
piu»o Monotbeism of Ibofcestant oonntnea witb 
deep aversion, it oloims to revive and pe^eot 
early Fotioluam and Polytheism, and also to re¬ 
cast into a modonx sbapo tbe saint and vmgin 
worship of Roman Oatholio lands. 

Tbo clasbification, them, in this law of pio- 
giOBS 1ms a doublo fault. It strives to blot 
uut and obsonro a doop and fundamontal oon- 
trust, proved by long agos of stnfo, between 
ilio Theology of ibo Old and Now Teatamont 
and tbo countless niytliologies of boatbonism, 
and it orocts into a riponcd stage of buinau 
piogi*CBS a now boatbonisb orood of its own. 
Its Noorothoism differs from tbo old Polytheism 
only as tbo cold-bloodod from tbo worm- 
bloodod animalsj being really an artificial re¬ 
vival of tlio worship of doad men and dead 
women on tbo largest soalo. 

It IS a third error, tliougli ono loss impor¬ 
tant, to uHRumo tlial Obristinn faith in tbo QocT 
of tbo Bibl(» has no tliroofc bourgig on tbo later 
progroflfl of natural Hoionoo,. Such, indood, is 
notjitH main object No sincere and devout 
Olirifltion can bohovo in God and Christ, inoroly 
as a graving tool to help him in porfeefcmg tbo 
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natural scionceH But still tlxeir progi*OBH liaa 
ceoitamlj been aided by faith m a Supromo 
Designer, the Lord of tho whole umvorso. 
Pinal causes, even in Physios, and still more 
in Phyaology, havo not been wholly stonlo. 
No heathen or infidel, but a devout Christian, 
discovered tho law of universal gravitation 
That grand, simple law was moro likoly to bo 
attained by a bohevor m Ono Qod of uui- 
versol dominion, than by a bohevor m gods 
many, with aopoa’ftto dominions m hoavon, earth, 
and soa j or by ono who turns tnilUons of trans- 
fonnod inseots ou our planot into tho factors 
of hiB complex Supromo Boing,” tho objects 
of a strange and novel woraluj), Qlio diHcovoiy 
of tho cironlatiou of tlio blood, by ILuwcy, 
ono main odvouco in Physiology, Avas dirootly 
owing to his recognition of fiiml eauHos; and 
the samo is true, to a groiit oxtout, of thosn 
researches of Ouvior, avIucIi opened a iu*av 
stage of geological progi’css. Jllvoa on tho Kido 
of human and natund. Hoioneo, truo religions 
ifaith hath tho proniiso of the Idb that noAV is, 
08 well as of that Avinch is to ooiik^ 

But a AVI dor (juoHiion ronuuuH, Can Hnoii(*o 
odvonoo by observing phoiioinona ulono, Avitli- 
out moluding idoas of Jaw, fovco, and (jausa- 
tion ? Can it soiiawdo tlio idcju of Ioav from 
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those of foroo and oansatiou^ coantmg the hist 
inductive, tho second nietaphyaical andobsoore^ 
Or can it deal both with law and iorce, and 
still exclude causes os metaphysical, and olaun, 
on the strength of this contrast, to open a new 
and peifeot stage of true philosophy? 

The Positive Philosophy, dismissing eveij 
softioh foi the luuhOj which it pioolauns mao- 
oo&siblo to tho human mind, amis exclusively 
to disoovei the law, that is, tho constant rela¬ 
tions of likeness and suocosaion which the facts 
have among tliomselves” (App p 144) Such 
IS the definition of his thooiy, proposed early 
by its own founder Is he able, then, con¬ 
sistently, to confine himself to the notion of 
law, and to dispense with all mention of causes, 
forces, and powers f The context is a ftdl 
reply* In the thud part of tho same Appen¬ 
dix, which comes just before these defimtions, 
within ninety pages those forbidden ideas 
roouT almost two liundi'od times So deeply 
Boatod 01*0 they in tho insfcmcts of the human 
mind, so mwi ought into the whole texture 
language, that every effoH to iiproot them only 
proves then nTepi’easible vitahiy 
^Agam, 18 the notion of law, as binding phe¬ 
nomena together, less mystoiious than that of 
forcQ and causation, whidi it la designed to 
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exclude ? How axe these laws to he defined ? 
Are they nothing more than a mere apposition 
of phenomena by thousands, without reformg 
them to any material objects, to which they 
belong? How” then can they need discover¬ 
ing, or explam anything when cliscovoiodr* 
Aie they like the outer bonds, which bmd 
together many oaxa of com m one ahoaf, or 
like some common stem, of which the soparate 
phenomena are branches ? Are they ontitioa 
or nonentities ? Subjective modos of thought, 
m viewing the foots, or objective reohtioa in 
the facts thotnaelves? In answering those 
questions, the disciples of Positivism axo sorely 
perplexed, and their oscillations ore oxtromo. 
The author of the History of Civilization,^^ 
within a few pages, in the text and tho foot¬ 
notes, propounds views diamotnoally opposed. 
In one place ho reminds his readers that thoso 
laws are purely montal oonooptions, convomont 
groupings of the phenomena, and havo no 
reality or meaning beyond the facts thomsoIvOB, 
Jsi tho other, soon after, from tho recorded 
number of Londqn suicides for five or six years, 
he infers a law of self-destruction so ommpo- 
tent, that no amount of education, and ru> 
spread of rehgioua faith, con hinder a fixed 
percentage of mankind fi^om putting thomsolvos 
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to doatli. These laws of nature are thus, hy 
tums^ Yorhal nonentities^ and a friendly bro¬ 
therhood of omnipotent deities. 

The idea of force, aooording to M Oomte, is 
wholly foreign to the PositiYe Philosophy, and 
belongs entirely to the bygone metaphysical 
stage. But Dr. Tyndall, one of the most cele¬ 
brated physical experimenters of the same 
non-Chnsinan school, in his censure of the 
dergy, as noblo savages on their supposed igno¬ 
rance of science, exactly reverses the dofimtion* 
M. Comte has given The scientifio mind,^^ 
ho says, " can find no rest m the mere regis¬ 
tration of sequonoo m nature. The further 
question mtrudes with resistless might—^whence 
comes the soquenoo ? What is it that hinds 
the consequent with its antecedent in naihre f 
The ti’oly soientiflo mtelleot never con obtain 
lost untfi it roaches tho forces, by which the 
ohsorvod suocosBion is produced It was thus 
with Torricdh, it was thus with Newton it is 
thus pro-oininontly with tho real sciontiGLO men 
of to-day.^* (Tyndall, J^orhu , June, ISttTj 
p, C57 ) Tho Hiatoraont is j/inio. But tho 
arrow iiimod at a vonturo, and drawn at fiill 
Rt^pngth to Binito down tho clergy for thou* 
ignoranco of Hoionoo, really smites to the heart 
that Po*^iUyo Philosophy to which tho writer 
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seems in othei lespocts lo belong The deep 
mstancfc which passes fiom phenomena to forcoa 
by which they aie caused, and which Positivisui 
claims foi one of its chief merits to set aside 
and destioy, is here declared to bo the founda¬ 
tion of all true philosophy. 

The idea of law, m physios, is plainly bor¬ 
rowed from the higher field of politics and 
social science In its proper sonso it implies 
a lawgiver, sovei'eign, or logialaturo, by whom 
acts are prohibited, or a oourbo of action on- 
]omed, a class or senes of acts commanded oi 
forbidden; aanokons or penoltioa for disobe¬ 
dience, and subjects, with power of action and 
choice, by whom the law is obeyed oi broken 
In physics it is clear that all those eloments of 
the paiont idea cannot bo retained, Ilonco 
theio must bo iisk of gioat ambiguity, A law, 
with no law-givor to impose li, no sanction 
foi its obsoivauoe, no powei of ohoieo ii; its 
subjects, no oonscioubness that it is obsorvod, 
no poBsibihty of bemg transgrobsed, bocomos 
the moat subtle and eyanoaoont of motaphy- 
Bioal abstractions, if not the most misleading 
and dcluflivo of tonns Tlioro seem to be four 
vanetios of tho sooptiool hypothesis, which 
need separate examination To fix om ideas, 
the first law of Kepler, doducod fiom obsorvd- 
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tiouB of tlio plonot Mora and tli© discoyory of 
luH dliptio oibit, may bo a convemout illualra- 
tion. 

First, on M. Conito'a exposition of hia gieat 
maxim, law must exclude 07ery oonceptiou of 
cause and force, and moans only ^^tho con¬ 
stant relations of similitudo and sncoossion, 
which tlio facts hayo among bhemsolvos Tlio 
esHoutial ooncoption of law, os mvolving control 
of Homo Icmcl oi otliui, is horc sot osido and 
ctiLivoly ponsliOH^ Hub the misnomer, except 
Jor the risk of foiitusion, inaltcis little, if 
only a tiuo piinciplu is given nndor u fiUse 
name. Tlio facts, on this view, aro tlio phe- 
noniona, tho buccohbivo visual appoarancos of 
Mui*h on tho sumo night, or on suocsessiyo 
nights; for aubBlanoo is a inotaphysicid oon- 
copiion, ivLidli tho PosjUvo Philosophy posi- 
tiYoly forbids and oxcludos, Tho lolation of 
NUceoHHiou IS soon iii the visual improBsioua 
on tbo oyo of tho obHcrvor in tlio samo night, 
iliiiL of HunihlaJo in tliou' rosoinblauoo ouo 
io ,mother, lleuco tho first slop of progi»esfsis 
to beli(*vt' tlioiu elli'cis of ono iiud tho samo 
ciume, a luniiiiouH ohjoot, tlio plonot Mara. 
iluH firHt Hi(jp implies n oauso, a force, and 
/a lioiiig, acting from afar on ihe organ of 
Hight; I'omaming tho same, wlulo the visual im- 
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pressions are repeated every moment. These 
ai'e metaphysical ideas which Positivism would 
exclude. Next the visual impressions of one 
night succeed those of another nighty and re¬ 
semble them. Yet the resemblance is imper¬ 
fect. One night may be clear and another 
cloudy. The place among the stars will bo 
rather different^ the position at the same hour 
will differ widely. How can the next stop bo 
taken by numbering phenomena^ and noting 
their sequence alone ? Positivism^ having pro¬ 
scribed metaphysics^ is smitten with palsy, and 
cannot move. You have the relations of 
sequence, resemblance, and partial unlikenoss, 
but no means for reasoning from thorn. Onco 
again we must call in the aid of a motapliysical 
idea, permanent substance, and of two gooino- 
trical ideas that belong to substances, not I o 
phenomena that expire as soon as born, namely 
place and motion. The phenomena of ono 
night suggest a common subject to which 
they belong, and by which they are caused. 
This object, whether disc or globe may bo still 
imkuown, can be 43onceived as moving inspa(.‘e. 
As a substance, not a heap of phenomoiia, 
can compare its positions, and wo discove>* 
one motion common to the stars, which ac¬ 
counts for the nightly difference of position at 
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tlie same hour, and a slighter change with 
reference to the stars around. Thus we name 
it a star from the ohseiwations of similitude in 
a single night; and we distinguish it as a 
planet, a moving star, from its detected 
change of place on different nights. But wo 
have still no conception of its distance. By- 
degrees we find that it is more distant than 
the clouds, more distant than the moon behind 
which it disappears. At every stage of ad¬ 
vancing science we have to treat it as a real 
body, a globe, not a disc, since its face varies, 
and it is always round; a globe lighted by 
the sun, not self-luminous, since the telescopo 
shows that it is not always full, but sometimes 
gibbous only; a globe revolving in an orbit 
most escentric with regard to tho earth, as 
proved by tho variations of the disc in sixe, 
but when the data are treated by geometry, 
much loss excontric, and almost circular, when 
referred to the sun. Every stop in this advance 
requu'os us to leave tho phenomena, as sepa¬ 
rate, momentary impressions on tho visual 
sense; and to deal with tho^pknet as a globe 
of matter, moving in space, having a countless 
wmber of definite relations, never actually ob¬ 
served, with the sun, the moon, the other 
planets, and other parts of tho earth, where no 
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observations have been made. We must ex¬ 
change mere phenomena for substance—^mate¬ 
rial substance of definite shape^ form^ and place^ 
acted on by the light of the sun, and acting in 
turn by the light it receives on the eye of every 
observer, child, peasant, or astronomer, before 
vre can take a single step upward in the ascent 
of science. 

Again, was the law of Kepler discovered by 
tracing relations of similitude and succession 
among the phenomena, that is, the visual 
impressions, night after night, and moment 
after moment, on the retina of each separate 
observer? On the contrary, the phenomena 
had to be put out of sight, and the planet itself 
to be contemplated in a new set of relations, 
witnessed by no human eye; as a globe, moving 
in empty space around the sun, a still mightier 
globe, in one level plane, of which the dis¬ 
tances, the angles, and the times, alone were 
considered. This transfer of thought from the 
phenomena to an ideal picture was needful, 
before the great discovery could be made. No 
geometry could have solved the problem, or 
divined the secret, if directly applied to the 
series of phenomena alone. For these vary 
by an infinity of moments of observation, by 
ten thousand observers and their points of 
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sight, the double motions of the earth and of 
the planet, the state of the atmosphere, and 
shifting clouds of the sky. The phenomenal 
complexity is well nigh infinite. The law was 
reached by five main steps of upward ascent; 
and science mounted higher and higher at each 
step, by dealing with abiding substance, not 
with momentary, shadowy phenomena alone. 

Physical Laws, then, far from excluding ideas 
of substance, force, and cause, as affirmed by 
Positivism, include them, and depend upon 
them, in every stage of scientific progress. 
They are its secret vital power. Withdraw them, 
uiid science is smitten with palsy, and cannot 
inov(\ The deep instinct, which looks beyond 
pheiiomcna to forces on which they depend, is 
tridy said by T^^dall to bo tho mainspring 
of nil true science in modem as in ancient 
timcH. But tliG]*o aro still throe ways in which 
a Divino Lawgiver and Creator may bo ox- 
cltidod, wlion tho ideas of force, and laws of 
force, aro boih received. The scries of changes 
may bo ])orsonificd and deified, so as to mako 
tlieni a law to thomsolves. Matter may be spiri- 
tualissod, and made to imposo a motion on itself, 
and guide its own movements by a conscious 
plan. Or lastly, nature, the whole universe, 
may bo doifiod, or turned into a Supremo 
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Fate, wHoh compels every part to obey tbe 
decrees of tlie mighty whole. 

The first view seems to come nearest to M. 
Oomte^s own definition, and merely supplies, in 
the phenomena themselves, and their sequence, 
that missing element of power or control, which 
is the essence of law, and without which it 
must disappear entirely. This variety seems to 
have been held, at least for the moment, by 
the author of the History of Civilization,^^ 
when he ascribed to averages of suicide for a 
few years such immense power to establish a 
settled percentage of self-destruction, that no 
restraints of social law or religious feeling 
could ever overcome them. Yet of all varieties 
it seems the most unmeaning and unreasonable. 
A series of events has no existence, till the 
last of them has occurred. It is just as easy 
to conceive a man the parent of his own grand¬ 
father, as to make a series of phenomena the 
lawgiver over the events of which it is com¬ 
posed. Can the ellipse described by the 
pjanet Mars be itself the law which prescribes 
and causes the actual revolution? But tho 
ellipse is nothing^ before it is described, but a 
possible pathway; an empty space, a series jof 
relations of place between positions which may 
be occupied in succession^ and no actual reality. 
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To deify matter is a yast absurdity, to deify 
empty space a deeper foUy still; but tbe 
apotheosis of a mathematical line would seem 
to be nearly the climax of all possible un¬ 
reason. A definite combination^^ in like man¬ 
ner, of heterogeneous changes, simultaneous 
and successive, in correspondence with exter¬ 
nal co-existences and sequences may be 
honoured with the name of Life. But on this 
view nothing can be alive at all, till it has lived 
on for some indefinite period; which is just the 
same in a higher science, as to make the ellipse 
of Mars the cause and parent of the motion by 
which the planet fulfils its elliptic revolution. 
The strides of a race-horse a year hence are 
thus included in the definition of the vital 
force, by which he lives to-day. 

The control, then, which satisfies the con¬ 
ception of law, since it cannot reside in the 
whole series of the phenomena, may be referred 
to the matter itself, as determining its own 
movements. This plainly, under the name of 
philosophy, would revive tho fetichism of 
savage tribes and of early times. Each object 
on earth or in tho sky would thus pass through 
certain changes, because it chooses so to do; 
and tho progress of science would merely dis¬ 
cover tbo rules which the planets in heaven, or 
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the clouds in the sky, prescribe to themselves 
in their various motions. It seems almost im¬ 
possible that such a theory should be se*- 
riously revived in these days. It reverses the 
deep contrast, almost the first-fruits of human 
experience, perceived alike by the humblest 
peasant and the wisest philosopher, between 
unconscious, lifeless matter, and all forms of 
life, especially tlose highest in the scale. On 
this view M. Comte^s new " Supreme Being 
collective Humanity, is eSectually deposed and 
dethroned; for every atom of the earth, or of the 
planet Mars, must then far surpass in Conscious 
intelligence the wisest of mankind. 

One alternative only seems to remain. The 
laws of nature must be ascribed to some 
blind, fatal necessity, by which they exist with¬ 
out a creation and without a beginning, and 
which prescribes their observance with mresis- 
tible power. Such a Fate or Necessity merely 
substitutes for the God of Christianity another 
Deity, no less almighty, but without choice, free¬ 
dom, will, or moral perfections. The conclu¬ 
sion that ^^the-Power which the universe mani¬ 
fests is utterly inscrutable,^^ is supplemented 
by laws and causes of evolution, continuiiy of 
motion, persistence of force, equivalence of 
forces, instability of the homogeneous, diffc- 
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rentiation, integration, individuality, genesis, 
Hereditary variation, external and internal fac¬ 
tors, direct and. indirect equilibration.^^ Thus, 
after sbutting out God, as wholly unknowable, 
from His own universe, we persuade ourselves 
that we have explained whatever needs explain¬ 
ing, and are fast learning every thing which it 
can be important for us to know. 

This view is applied to the case of'astronomy 
in these words. Kepler,^^ says Dr. Tyndall, 
has deduced his laws from observation. As 
far back as observation extended, the motions 
had obeyed these laws, and neither Kepler nor 
Newton entertained a doubt of their continuing 
to obey them. Year after year they believed 
that these laws would illustrate themselves in 
the heavens. ... In common with the most 
ignorant, the scientific man of to-day shows 
the belief that spring will succeed winter, that 
summer will succeed spring. But he knows 
still further, and this knowledge is essential to 
his intellectual repose, that this succession, 
besides being permanent, is necessaryy that the 
gravitating force exerted between the sun and 
a revolving sphere must produce the observed, 
sudcession. Not until this relation between 
forces and phenomena has been established, is 
the law of reason rendered concentric with the 
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law of nafjure^ and not imtiltlien does the mind 
of the scientific philosopher rest in peace . . . 
If the force he permanent, the phenomena are 
necessaryy whether they resemble or do not re¬ 
semble any thing that has gone before. Nothing 
has ewer intimated that nature has been crossed 
by spontaneous action, or that a state of things 
at any time existed, which could not bo rigor¬ 
ously deduced from the preceding state/^ 

The view here ascribed to Newton is the 
exact reverse of that which his own words, in 
the Scholium at the close of the Principia,^^ 
prove him to have held with the deepest con¬ 
viction. In his First Principles,^^ Mi\ Spencer 
mates a statement still more prodigious, that 
the law of gravitation is not only deduciblo 
mathematically from the relations of space, 
but is one of which tho negation is incon¬ 
ceivable^^ and unthinkable/^ According to 
this assertion, Newton^s groat discovery is not 
only what every one knew before, but, since its 
negation is unthinkable, what every one could not 
help knowing from the beginning of time I 
The scientific^mind cannot ^^rcst in pcacc/^ 
in a mere perception of likeness and succession 
among phenomena, but only when they kivo 
been traced to forces, by which an observed 
succession is produced/^ So far Dr. TyndalFs 
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remark is true^ confirmed by tbe examplv. of 
Ne'wtoii; and is a complete extinction of tbe Po¬ 
sitivist tbeory, tbat tbe true secret of scientific 
progress is to sbut out these metaphysical 
notions of force and cause, and simply to 
I'Ogister pbenomena. But ‘wben be adds tbat 
tbe same scientific instinct recognizes these 
forces and tbeir laws as necessary, and ap¬ 
peals to Newton bimself in proof, be reverses 
tbe clearest facts of bistory, and tbe plainest 
dictates of reason, confirmed by tbe whole 
course and constant method of scientific disco¬ 
very. In tbe case of gravitation, the statement 
is in threefold opposition to the certain truth. 

First, as to the law itself. It is plain, that 
Newton, in the ^^Principia,^^ traces tbe results of 
other laws, as equally conceivable; that of force 
varying as the distance, or constant at all dis¬ 
tances, or inversely as the simple distance, the 
square, and the cube. Also inversely as the 
power; or again, partly as the inverse 
square, and partly as the distance, in any pro¬ 
portion. In fact these preposterous assertions 
of Dr Tyndall and Mr. Spencer would turn 
almost the whole of the ^'Principia^^ into a heap 
of laborious nonsense. Two-thirds would then 
bo employed in proving wbat is self-evident, and 
tbo xemalning third in tbinking and reasoning 
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upon whafc is untliinkable/^ Similar reason¬ 
ings to those of Newton form a main part of 
nearly every later work on analytical dynamics. 
Still further, the phenomena of cohesion and of 
light naturally point to attractive and repulsive 
forces, vaiying by laws wholly distinct from 
the inverse square. 

In reality, it is the attempt of these two 
writers to convert the law of gravitation into a 
necessary result of the relations of space, which 
alone is unthinkable/^ For this would 
require us to believe, (1.) a fixed absolute 
quantum of central force; (2.) its equal trans¬ 
mission to all concentric spherical surfaces, 
whatever their distance; (3.) its equable dis¬ 
tribution over that sui'face, whatever the varia¬ 
tions in the density of the adjacent matter; 
(4.) its equal exercise and exhaustion on the 
matter and its poises or interstices, that is, on 
matter and mere empty space. But a constantly 
equal density of matter every whoro, while in 
continual motion, and an equal action of mate¬ 
rial forces on matter and on empty space, are 
strictly inconcei-jjable. What is called necessary 
and self-evident is not evident at all, and only 
necessary in this sense, that it necessarily ^in¬ 
volves a double self-contodiction. 

But the law is plainly contingent, not neces- 
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sary, witli reference to matter as acting, and 
acted on in turn. Since tlie force varies as the 
inverse square of the distance, this requires in 
each atom a centre of force, a point fromvrhich 
the distance is measured. Such centres of 
force, we are told eight pages before, are un¬ 
thinkable ; though they are the necessary con¬ 
ditions of a law the negation of which is also 
said to be unthinkable, and have been thought 
upon and reasoned upon, with definite and 
demonstrable results, by every analyst from 
Newton until now. But the position of these 
centres, far from being necessary, is ever vary¬ 
ing from the action of the law itself. We cannot 
by any effort conceive it as necessary, but 
rather as capable of an immense variety of 
ahematives, equally possible. This is true 
with reference to each atom, as an agent 
moving other atoms, and as moved by them in 
its turn. 

Let us make this clearer by a little further 
detail in reference to the medium of light, sup¬ 
posing its elasticity due to repulsive central 
forces, whether varying as the inverse square 
of the distance, or by some higher power. The 
atoans of ether in a linear inch, from the rays and 
waves of light, are probably not less than a 
billion. The nearest fixed star is distant more 
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than a trillion of inclies. Supposing the distance 
from which light trayels to be more than 3000 
times greater^ the lineal number of the ethereal 
atoms will be upw-ards of 10®^^, and their total 
number above 10^°°^ or unity followed by a 
hundred ciphers. The distances of each pair 
of atomSj on which the repulsive forces depend^ 
will thus equal or exceed 10®®°. But the place 
of each atom is fixed by reference to three 
co-ordinates. As the radius of the supposed 
universe^ in inches^ has at least 83 figures, let 
us suppose the accuracy of place fixed only to 
67 decimals. The number of possible positions 
for each atom would thus be 10®°®, and for all 
the atoms 10^®°; the number of actual dis¬ 
tances of one atom from another more tha n 
half of 10®®®, and of possible distances more 
than half of 10®°®. So that while the actual 
sets of forces, on which the motions depend, 
are immensely complex, their number amount- 
ing to ten thousand millions multiplied into 
itself twenty times, the possibilities out of 
which they are chosen, and which we necessa¬ 
rily conceive, in 4 physical sense, to be equally 
possible, exceed this vast number in the pro¬ 
portion of a million multiplied into itself a hun¬ 
dred times, to unity. And this number, so 
inconceivably vast, must be multiplied further 
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by tbo number of possible laws of force; to ex¬ 
press tbo amount of demonstrable contingency 
in that system of forces, wbick these philoso¬ 
phers gi’avely reprove the Chi’istian clergy for 
not receiving submissively, on their own bare 
ipse dixit^ as uncontingent, necessary truths! 

This notion that laws of nature, discovered 
slowly by a process of laborious observation, 
experiment, and induction, when once discovered 
convey instinctively a sense of their own neces¬ 
sary existence, is itself one of the most gross 
and palpable of scientific errors. First, it 
destroys the wide and deep contrast between 
pure and abstract sciences, of number, spaco, 
and hypothetical reasoning, and concrete sci¬ 
ences, which rest on direct evidence, and deal 
with concrete realities, Next, it stultifies the 
whole course of experimental science, as labo¬ 
rious trifling, which seeks to obtain a'posteriori 
conclusions that might bo deduced at once by 
it, priori reasoning. Thirdly, it reverses the 
plainest facts in the history of discovery, which 
prove that other laws than those now ascer¬ 
tained to exist arc equally poncoivablo, and 
have boon very widely conceived as actual, or 
reasoned upon as possible. Fourthly, it annuls 
that process which is the essence of scientific 
advance, the deduction of results from several 
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possible hypofcbeses, and tbeir comparison with, 
the observed facts, so ashy exclusion to decide 
which of these possible hypotheses is actually 
true. Fifthly, it contradicts features of the 
problem, just as inseparable from it as three 
dimensions from our conception of space. Thus 
the first law of Kepler is a consequence of the 
law of gravitation, which prescribes an ellipse 
for the form of a planetary orbit. But such an 
ellipse, in actual astronomy, requires six con¬ 
ditions, the major axis, the excentricity, the 
inclination, the place of the node, the perihelion 
place, and the epoch, or place of the planet at 
a given time. Kow the contingency, and 
possible variety of these six conditions, is just 
as essential a law of really scientific thought 
as the necessary character of the equality 
between the square of the hypothenuso, and 
the two squares on the sides of a right-angled 
triangle. It is strange indeed for an experi¬ 
mental philosopher to pronounce a sentence on 
all the Christian clergy, forbidding them to 
meddle with physical nature as a field too 
hard and high fqr them, unless they will copy 
his .own example in renouncing a truth, which 
forms almost the first letter in the alphj^bet 
of all genuine science. 

^jcjientific unbelief may thus assume either 
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of two formSj contradicting and excluding each 
other, yet each of them equally pretentious, and 
equally false on the side of science, while 
equally opposed to the truth of God. First, 
M. Comte renounces forces altogether as meta¬ 
physical follies; and then would replace them 
bylaws which are equally metaphysical, and, 
unless they are laws of force, have no sense or 
meaning whatever. Next, Dr. Tyndall enjoins 
the research of forces, as the very first con¬ 
dition of real science; and then ascribes to 
these forces a necessary existence, disproved 
by every step in that process of induction, which 
consists in detecting out of a thousand pos¬ 
sibles the actual and the true. It is fiirther dis¬ 
proved by that essential contrast between the 
geometrical relations of space, and the variable 
position of material atoms, which it is the first 
business of the scientific instinct to bring into 
full relief, and place in the clearest light. 
From these idle dreams let us turn to the noble 
words of that philosopher, to whom physical 
scienbe owes the greatest single step in ad¬ 
vance it has ever made, and/-which form his 
own moral at the close of his immortal 
woric. 

^^Thia most beautiful system of the sun, 
planets, and comets, could only proceed from 
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the oounsel and dominion of an intelligent 
and powerful Being. And if the fixed stars 
are the centres of other like systems^ these, 
being formed by the like wise counsel, must 
all he subject to the dominion of One; espe¬ 
cially since the light of the fixed stars and sun 
is of the same nature, and passes from one 
into all the systems. 

This Being governs all things, not as the 
soul of the world, but as Lord over all. The 
Supreme God is the Being eternal, infinite, 
absolutely perfect; but a Being, however per¬ 
fect, without dominion, cannot be said to be 
Lord God. It is the dominion of a Spiritual 
Being which constitutes a God; a true, su¬ 
preme, or imaginary dominion makes a true, 
supreme, or imaginary God. Prom His true 
dominion it follows that the true God is a 
living, intelligent, powerful Being; and from 
His other perfections, that He is Supreme or 
Most Perfect. He is Eternal and Infinite, 
Omniscient and Omnipotent; that is, His du¬ 
ration is from eternity to eternity. Bis presence 
from infinity to infinity; He governs all things, 
and knows all things that are or can be 
done. ... We know Him only by His nfbst 
wise and excellent contrivances of things, and 
final causes; we admire Him for His perfec- 
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tions; but we reverence and adore' Him on 
account of His dominion. For we adore Him 
as His servants; and a God without dominion^ 
providence, and final causes, is nothing else 
but Fate and Nature. Blind^ metaphysical 
necessity, which is certainly the same always 
and every where, could produce no variety of 
things. All that diversity of natural things 
which wo find, suited to diiSTerent places and 
times, could come from nothing but the ideas 
and will of a Being existing necessarily. By 
way of allegory, God is said to see, to speak, 
to laugh, to love, to hate, to desire, to give, to 
receive, to rejoice, to be angry, to work, to 
build. For our notions of God are taken from 
the ways of mankind by a certain similitude, 
which, though not perfect, has however some 
likeness. And thus much concerning God, to 
discourse of whom from the appearances of 
things does certainly belong to Natural Phi¬ 
losophy.^^ 

These grave, thoughtful, and pious words of 
Newton, the first of modern physical philo¬ 
sophers, are a striking contrast to the self- 
contradicting crudities which some would foist 
upon the ignorant under the name of scientific 
truths. All nature, from the lowest atom up¬ 
ward to man, its earthly top-stone, bears witness 
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to the power and greatness of the Supreme 
Creator; wheneyer the brutish stage of debase¬ 
ment comes to an end, and the soul of man, 
ceasing to look only downward and graze with 
the beasts of the field; lifts up its eyes to heayen. 
Then only; like Nebuchadnezzar; its under¬ 
standing returns to it once more; and it learns 
to bless the Most High; and to praise and 
honour Him who liveth for ever and ever. 
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CHAPTEE VHT. 

ON CREATION AND LITE. 

Life^ in all its countless forms, is far more 
complex, mysterious, and wonderful, than life¬ 
less matter. We look upon the world around 
us, and see on every side an immense vaiuety 
of living things, gifted with certain powers 
of growth, assimilation, reproduction, and, 
in the animal world, of spontaneous motion, 
which create an irresistible impression of 
something that lives and grows or moves, and 
. is a contrast to the inanimate substances which 
form the rest of the visible and sensible universe. 
The more we study them, the plainer are the 
marks in each of some plan or design, adapt¬ 
ing each to fulfil some especial mode of being. 
No piece of human mechanism contains adjust¬ 
ments so various and manifold, so adapted to 
secure their special objects, as those which can 
bo^ traced in the structure of plants, and still 
more in the senses and limbs of animals, grow¬ 
ing more complex and various as we rise higher 
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in the scale, till they reach their height in the 
senses and faculties of living men. And thus 
the first and simplest induction of science, 
derived from observation, direct or indirect, of 
thousands of millions of human beings, and 
millions of millions, perhaps even trillions, of 
plants and animals, of a thousand different 
kinds, is that the world has a Creator and 
Lord, whose power is great, and His wisdom 
infinite; and that, as far as the light of the sun 
surpasses the feeblest taper, so far does His 
Divine wisdom, who planted the ear and formed 
the eye, and formed all these countless creatures, 
gifting them with a life so wonderful, outpass 
the highest attainments of human reason; so 
that all the science and skill of man is but a 
drop, compared to this immeasurable ocean of 
knowledge, wisdom, and goodness, without 
limit and without end. 

But this first induction of science is followed 
by another, which, without reversing it, forms 
with it a partial contrast, and moulds the con¬ 
ception into a now and still more surprising 
form. For we do not find that each plant and 
animal springs directly into being before our 
eyos, possessed of its perfect structure, as»by 
some immediate work of divine and creative 
power. On the contrary wc find, in every case, 
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that they grow up and are born from pre¬ 
existent and parent forms. This sucoessiouj in 
each kind, is distinct, though, extremely various 
in the methods by which it is accomplished j 
but the law prevails through the whole ex¬ 
tent both of the animal and vegetable world. 
Instead of these innumerable organisms, rich 
with the marks of design and secret intelli¬ 
gence and purpose, resulting from innumerable 
daily repeated acts of direct creation before our 
oyos, no such acts are ever witnessed; and our 
thoughts are carried backward to some remote 
origin, through a line of many successive gene¬ 
rations* The idea of creative power in pre¬ 
sent exercise, day by day, to produce these 
complicated living machines, with their mar¬ 
vellous internal and external adaptations, is 
replaced by the need of travelling back to 
some distant period, when there was not merely 
a creation of plants and animals of like struc¬ 
ture, but also thoir endowment with strange 
and mysterious powers to give birth to other 
individuals, like themselves in plan and struc¬ 
ture, through a long and almost unlimited 
series of successivo gonorafions. But the 
idea of creation itself is only confirmed, and 
enriched with a deeper element of mystery, 
while removed beyond the reach of present 

N 
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observation. For^ in the first place, a series of 
past successive generations strictly infinite, is 
inconceivable, and we feel that a beginning 
there must have been. And next, the very 
law of reproduction, by which individuals are 
multiplied, points naturally to a time when 
there existed only a single pair, or a few pairs 
at the most, from which the present numbers 
might have grown by a la'v;' which is seen in 
constant and hourly operation. And thus tho 
fundamental law of reason, and the special 
induction from the facts of multiplying life 
around us, point alike to a beginning; when 
parent individuals, in each species, were gifted 
with those wonderful powers which have led to 
tho countless births of later generations. 

A third induction, almost or altogether as 
wide as the two others, binds together their 
seeming contrast iu the unity of one conver¬ 
gent and harmonious theory. For all expe¬ 
rience and observation, through all tho known 
history of mankind, and in millions on millions 
of cases, daily and hourly observed, prove that 
generation and reproduction, both in plants and 
animals, is limitea to its own kind, and is never 
seen to travel from one known species to 
another. It is true that, in the lowest forms 
of animal life, a class of cases have been dis- 
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covered of periodic reproduction, -where the 
likeness to the parent type, disguised for a 
time, only re-appears in the second, third, or 
fourth generation. But this modification of 
the simpler law, instead of impairing its force, 
seems only to confirm it still more clearly; 
as elliptic cometary orbits confirm the law 
of periodic revolution, which is seen in the 
nearly circular orbits of the planets. The gift 
of repi’oductiye power, as thus fixed by a 
large induction from millions and billions of 
examples is not indefinite; and tLe parent 
plant or animal has been gifted with a power, 
not to produce life of any kind whatever, 
but only a life resembling its own, and dif¬ 
ferenced by contrast from other forms, which 
make up the system of the living universe. 
Thus the marvellous wisdom of every living 
structure, their immense multitude and variety, 
prove the existence of an All-wise Creator. 
The facts of reproduction throw hack this 
creation hejrond the time of human experience 
into the region of faith, and add to it the further 
element that powers of life an^ parentage were 
created and bestowed together. The facts of 
limited reproduction, of plant hy plant, and 
animal by^ animal, and man by man, and each 
in its own kind, fixes on the original creation 
N 2 
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a double cbaraoter—of extreme simplicity, in 
contrast with the countless individuals now in 
being, but of variety and multiformity, in 
contrast with some imaginary protoplasm, or 
wholly indefinite, undivided power of life. It 
must have been the creation of species and 
races, not of separate individuals one by one; 
but of many species and races, each with its own 
definite powers and mutual relations to the rest, 
so as to form one various, complex, but mar¬ 
vellously adjusted /foV/io? of the vegetable and 
animal world, with man as the head, leader, and 
crown of the whole, 

A fourth main principle is confirmed by all 
the inductive research of modem science, and 
based on the instincts of mankind for thousands 
of years. There is an ascending scale of being, 
from inorganic matter, through various forms 
of life, to man, the crown and top-stone of our 
terrestrial universe. Life is higher in its lower 
forms than lifeless matter, animals than plants, 
beasts and birds than insects and worms; while 
man, endowed with reason, is higher and nobler 
in his capacities than all the rest. It may not 
be possible, indeed, to combine all in one linear 
series. The truer arrangement may he in cycles, 
returning into each other, with points of con¬ 
tact alone. But still in reference to the chief 
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varieties of minerals, plants, and animals, by 
wHob onr earth is adorned and peopled, the 
ascending steps are clear. All attempts, from 
anatomical resemblances, to identify men with 
animals, only furnish new illustrations of the 
barrier which parts them, and the immense 
distance that lies between. For who can 
imagine a conclave of apes or monkies devising 
laws of biology, and explaining to their friends 
how, in the course of long ages, while the earth 
was cooling by laws of radiation, the larvae of 
Ascidians had availed themselves of favourable 
conditions for higher existence, and slowly and 
steadily developed themselves upward into the 
monkoy form? 

There seems to be a fifth conclusion which 
results, by natural and probable inference, from 
a scientific review of the broad, well-known 
facts of human history. Man, as all experience 
proves, is a social being, with power to acquire, 
transmit, and communicate knowledge from 
generation to generation. The strong instinct, 
which prompts him to leave momorials behind 
him, extends oven to savage tribes. Now the 
known history of manldnd, excluding a few 
chapters only of Genesis, mounts upward very 
little more at the highest, than four thousand 
years. The whole race, also, might have been 
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derived from a single pair in less than five 
centuries^ by a rate of increase actually attained 
in some families. Even with the very moderate 
increase of one-twentieth every twenty years, 
a rate now exceeded in our own and other 
countries, the whole interval for growth from 
one pair to. the actual number is loss than 
nine thousand years. The existence of such a 
race, constructive, social, communicative, de¬ 
sirous in various ways of posthumous fame and 
memory, and its leaving scarce a pei’ceptiblo 
trace behind it for millions of years, or oven 
for ten or five thousand years, must bo, on 
purely scientific grounds, almost incredible. 
The negative inference is so weighty and for¬ 
cible, as to need nothing less than full and plain 
counter-evidence to overcome; that the entrance 
of man on our planet, while not loss romoto than 
five, is probably not more romoto tliau ten 
thousand years. 

These wide and large inductions of Hcicnco 
with regard to the origin of Hying croaturos, 
agree fully and entirely with the first chapter 
of that Book winch Jews and Ohristiann, for 
three thousand years, have received with re¬ 
verence as the great Orcator^s own mossagj,* to 
mankind. They confirm the earliest dc^cliiru- 
tions of the Bible, and are confirmed by them 
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in their tnra. For we are there plainly tanght 
that the universe had a beginning, so that 
time past is finite, and not infinite; that 
creation^ at least in its latest acts, has fol¬ 
lowed an ascending scale, from matter to life, 
from plants to animals, and from animals to 
man, alone created in the image of God. It 
teaches, further, that creation was neither of 
nebulous, abstract life, developed into species 
by Divine Providence alone, nor of later indi¬ 
viduals of which the birth is referred to that 
Providence, but of distinct species of plants 
and animals, endowed from the first with 
specific characters, and large capacities for 
later increase; that the creation of man was 
disfeict from that of animals, and latest in 
time; that mankind are descended from a 
single man and woman, thus formed by the 
powex* of God; and that the date of this event, 
giving the widest range to the Scripture state¬ 
ments, was somewhere more than five, and less 
than ten thousand years ago. Thus all the 
^TWicufcbcio conclusions of the widest inductions 
of science, and the most patent lessons of the 
sacred narrative, in five or six cardinal features, 
arii found in perfect agreement with each other. 

The Evolution Theory, propounded of late 
by some philosophers in the name of advanc- 
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ing science, rests on principles almost the 
'reverse of those named above. The universe, 
it silently assumes, is vdthout beginning, so 
that all signs of harmony and order, in the 
present state of the world, may freely be spread 
out, by infinitesimal division, over past ages 
unlimited and innumerable. Again, a few frag¬ 
ments of skeletons, and flint implements, real 
or supposed, in some of the later geological 
deposits, combined with a law of geological 
averages, are viewed as the suificient proof that 
man^s entrance on our planet must be thrown 
back myriads, or possibly millions of years. 
The origin of all actual species, and also of 
fossil species no less marked by specific dis¬ 
tinctions, is referred to some latent power of 
evolution, by which individual forms of life 
may travel slowly out of their first typo, and 
transmit the change to a later generation, until 
it accumulates, through long ages, into an 
entire transmutation. Man himself is included 
in the developments of this nebulous life-mist; 
and his genealogy is traced, first, to some un¬ 
known quadruma^^ous type now long extinct, 
and more remotely to the laiwm of some 
ancient ascidian forms. Tho absence of 4he 
intermediate links, either in the fossils, or the 
actual fauna and flora, is explained fay the 
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vast amount of strata tliat remain unexplored; 
by tlie igneous changes through which the 
lower strata have passed^ and by similar causes ; 
while the doctrine of gradual evolution of all 
species from each other is held to be strongly 
confirmed by the absence of man and the 
higher mammalian types through all the earlier 
stages of geological history. 

This doctrine agrees naturally with the creed 
of direct atheism, which denies the existence of 
a Creator; and of indirect atheism or Posi¬ 
tivism, which leaves the being of God an 
open question, incapable of being solved, and 
practically unimportant, and confines all re¬ 
ligious truth to the solitary maxim that there 
is some inscrutable Power of which nothing 
can ever be known. But the view may also 
bo hold along with Nomotheism, or that 
modified Theism, which reckons all direct, 
periodic interference of God with the uni¬ 
verse an impeachment of His perfect fore¬ 
sight, derogating from His wisdom as the 
Supreme Artificer. Its disciples maintain that 
it is unworthy of the Divinq Workman to con¬ 
struct the machine of the universe in such a 
way as to need repeated repairs from His more 
immediate hand; and that it would he a nobler 
triumph of wisdom and power to construct it 
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from the first so complete and perfect^ in its 
own latent powers^ as to need no corrective or 
interference wliatever. The reasoning would 
be soundj if we were at liberty to assume 
that the sole aim of the Creator is to form a 
wonderful piece of machinery, and not to 
reveal Himself to intelligent moral creatures, 
made in His own image. It is a scheme of 
Providence, which implies that God is only the 
Supreme Carpenter of the universe, but not 
the Supreme Lawgiver, the King of kings 
and Lord of lords. To reveal a more perfect 
and wonderful mechanical skill and physical 
foresight, by throwing back every act of crea¬ 
tive power to innumerable ages before the birth 
of man,—to hide Himself wholly from view by 
the very depth of His engineering skill, and 
leave mankind nothing within their reach to 
gaze upon but self-evolving powers of mat¬ 
ter alone, might be a wise scheme of provi¬ 
dence, if the purpose of God were oidy to 
develope a race of self-satisfied atheists. But 
certainly it is not the likeliest plan to waken 
the notes of that cejjestial song from the dwellers 
upon earth Thou art worthy to receive 
honour, and glory, and power; for Thou hast 
created all things, and for Thy pleasure they 
are, and were created.^^ 
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The comparison of the Scripture Doctrine of 
Creation with the modem theory of Evolution 
is highly difficult, not only from the complexity 
and vastness of the field of thought to he tra¬ 
versed, hut from the obscurity which still rests 
on the fundamental notions of life and vital 
power. The accumulation of facts and details, 
and the store of scientific materials, has here 
far outstripped, for the present, the progress 
of clear conceptions and well defined theory. 
In its place, the Positivists and non-religious 
students of science present us with an im¬ 
mense variety of new metaphysical and abstract 
phrases, of the very class which the founder of 
the school professes to exclude and condemn. 
In the limits of the present work it will only 
be possible to make a few preparatory remarks 
bn the false, unscientific assumptions which.lie 
at the root of this Evolution Theory, in its 
attempted application to explain the origin of 
all living things. 
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OHAPTEE JX. 

ON CBEATION AND EVOLUTION. 

The doctrine of Creation, received by the 
whole Christian Church, and all Christian phi¬ 
losophers of later times, and confirmed by the 
testimony of Moses and the Prophets, of Christ 
and His Apostles, is cast aside with contempt 
by modem Positivism, and has been denounced 
in the following terms :— 

^^The belief in special creations of organisms 
is a belief that arose among men during the 
era of profoundest darkness, and belongs to a 
family of beliefs which have nearly all died 
out, as enlightenment has increased. It is 
without a solitary established fact on which to 
stand, and when the attempt is made to put it 
into definite shape, it turns out to be only a 
pseudo-idea. The mere verbal hypothesis, which 
men idly accept as^real or thinkable, is of the 
same nature as woid be one based on a day^s 
observation of human life, that each man pr 
woman was specially created, an hypothesis not 
suggested by evidence, but by lack of evi- 
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deuce, fornmlating absolute ignorance into a 
semblance of positive knowledge. Tbis bypo- 
thesis, wboUy without support, essentially in¬ 
conceivable, and thus failing to satisfy men^s 
intellectual need, fails also to satisfy their 
moral sentiment. It is quite inconsistent with 
those conceptions of the divine nature which 
they profess to entertain. If infinite power 
was to be demonstrated, then either by the 
special creation of individuals, or the produc¬ 
tion of species after a method akin to that of 
individuals, it would be better demonstrated 
than by the two methods the hypothesis assumes 
to be necessary. If infinite goodness was to 
be demonstrated, not only do the provisions of 
organic stmcture, if specially devised, fail 
to demonstrate it, but there is an enormous 
mass of them which imply malevolence rather 
than benevolence.^^ 

Thus the hypothesis of special creations 
turns out to be worthless; worthless by its 
derivation, worthless in its intrinsic inco¬ 
herence, worthless as absolutely without evi¬ 
dence, worthless as not supplying an inteUeo- 
tual need, worthless as not satisfying a moral 
vant/^ (Spencer, Princ. Biol. p. 344.) 

The modesty of these assertions needs no 
remark. The one question of importance is 
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their truth or falsehood. There are eight 
counts in this indictment against the truth of 
Scripture and the faith of all Christians. The 
first is that the doctrine is worthless in its 
origin/^ being of early date^ and arose during 
the era of profoundest darkness.'’^ Being a 
primitive hypothesis, it is probably untrue. If 
interpretations of nature by aboriginal men 
were erroneous in other directions, they were 
most likely erroneous in this also. 

The doctrine of a creation is thus rejected 
as the supposed creed of supposed aboriginal 
men.^^ According to Positivist theories, these 
had been struggling upwards for myriads of 
years before Adam, and lived therefore in 
^^the era of pi’ofoundest darkness."^^ Christian 
believers in general wholly deny the existence 
of theso aboriginal savages. They do not 
admit that doubtful and vague inferences from 
a few flints and fragments of bones, depending 
on many obscure and uncertain elements, can 
outweigh the direct testimony of the Word of 
God, and the indirect conclusion, strongly 
adverse to pre-Adamic generations, from the 
limits of known human history. But let us 
grant that they existed, still we have no grajp 
of direct evidence as to their theories of creation. 
By the hypothesis of Positivism, however, their 
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creed was simple Fetichlsm, wHch seats a 
divine energy in every creature^ and so turns 
it into an object of worsldp, SucIl a creed is 
almost the same with the doctrine of evolution; 
and is an entire contrast to the doctrine of Scrip¬ 
ture^ or the creation of plants and animals, once 
for all, by the Supreme and Almighty God. 
The argument, besides the double falsehood of 
its main assertion, involves a third fallacy^ for 
all early beliefs are not untrue. 

Let us turn from these mere fictions to the 
known facts of history. The doctrine that 
God created plants and animals in the begin¬ 
ning, after their kind,^^ has prevailed for 
three thousand years, from Moses until now, 
among the best, noblest, and wisest of men. 
It has been no crude fancy of ignorant pea¬ 
sants alone. Among its firm believei:s are all 
the Prophets and all the Apostles,, most of the 
Greek philosophers, and Christian divines and 
men of science for fifteen centuries, the intel¬ 
lectual lights and standard-bearers of the 
leading nations of the earth. It includes 
among its disciples and adherents nearly all 
the great names, like Bacdn, Kepler, Boylo, 
Newton, by whom the chief advances of 
’modern science have been made. Its true biith- 
place is in no flint-weapon manufactory, or 
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'bone-cavern—^in an era of profoundest dark¬ 
ness.'’^ It is in tkick darkness of a very oppo¬ 
site kind, when Moses, learned in all tlie wis¬ 
dom of the Egyptians—the foremost, wisest, 
and noblest of all living men—drew near to 
the presence of Jehovah, talked with Him 
face to face in the holy mount as a man 
speaketh with his friend, and received from 
Him those messages which have enlightened 
and cheered the minds and hearts of sinful 
men through every later age of the world’s 
history. The rival theory is little more than 
a modern revival of pagan Petichism, thrown 
into a more systematic form. It is an ephe- 
meron unknown to, or rejected by, the great 
lights of every past age, bom yesterday, and 
ready to expire to-morrow. Its birth was in 
the thick moral darkness of a French Atheistic 
Eevolution, miscalling itself light, which set 
quickly in a sea of blood. And it will breathe 
its last when unbelief has ripened once more 
into open and daring blasphemy, and the King 
of Heaven, whom it seeks to thrust far away 
from human view, shall arise in majesty to 
shake terribly the? earth.” 

But the doctrine is said to be one of 
special class of mistaken beliefs,” already “de¬ 
stroyed by advancing knowledge, and ahnost 
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the only member of the family tbat survives 
among educated people. Ask any tolerably 
informed man wketber he accepts the cosmo¬ 
gony of the Indians^ the Greeks, or the 
Hebrews, and he will regard the question as 
next to an insult. The doctrine enters the 
mind in childhood as one portion of a story 
which, as a whole, has been long since re- 
jected.-^^ It is the last dodo of a species ready 
to expire. 

The actual spread of unbelief, greatly under¬ 
rated by religious men of sanguine and hope¬ 
ful temper, is often as greatly exaggerated by 
sceptics themselves. These remai'ks are one 
clear proof. The cosmogony of the Hebrews 
means, of course, the record of creation in the 
Book of Genesis; and an old precedent is 
followed, by holding up the truth of God^s 
Word to contempt and shame between two 
heathenish mythologies. Is it, then, true that 
most educated men in our country would 
count it an insult to be asked whether they 
still hold the Bible to be a divine revelation ? 
The only insult resented, in yery many cases, 
would be the impHed suspicion of their not 
believing it. In many more the question, if 
not held to be an insult, would be counted a 
snare to betray them, by some confession of 

o 
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partial doubt^ into odium witli firmer be¬ 
lievers. The class who would reckon it an 
insult to be suspected of believing it, and of not 
rejecting its first portion as a mere Jewish 
legend, are still, so far as recent tests are a 
guide, a very small minority both among edu¬ 
cated and uneducated men. 

The assumption, then, in point of fact, is 
wholly untrue; but the argument based on 
this fiction is still more worthless. A time 
may come, though far from being now arrived, 
when nine-tenths of educated men in Christen¬ 
dom may wholly renounce their faith in God, 
in Christ, in the Bible, and, along with these, 
in the doctrine of Creation. They may pos¬ 
sibly come to receive, as their new and nobler 
creed, the vast self-developing power of polypes 
and star-fishes, and the larvae of old Asci- 
dians. They may hold that some of these, 
more prosperous than the rest in satisfying 
unknown conditions of existence,” have 
raised themselves, by the infinite repetition of 
infinitesimal efforts, more and more above their 
fellows; until, as " collective humanity,” they 
form M. Comte^s new and improved Supreme 
Being,” and occupy boldly the vacant thjone 
of the Most High, The truth of the unbe¬ 
lieving theory, on Positive principles, may 
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perLaps be lawfully inferred from tbe number 
of unbelievers. But on Cbristian principles 
no sucb conclusion follows. There will only 
be a new proof of the fatal proneness of men 
to choose idols^ and forsake the living God; 
and a new pledge that the time is at hand 
when this latest idol of human folly shall be 
abolished by the bright dawning of the Day¬ 
spring from on high. Sceptical theories are 
rendered more seductive and dangerous when 
numbers embrace them, but this is no real 
evidence of their truth. The wide and fatal 
spread of a pestilence might as reasonably 
be held to prove that its victims are free from 
all disease. 

The doctrine is charged^ further^ with a 
total want of evidence. It is ^^not coun¬ 
tenanced by a single fact.'^^ No one ever saw 
a special creation. Whenever the order of 
organic nature is exposed to view^ it expels 
this conception, and it survives only in con¬ 
nexion with imagined places, where the order 
of phenomena is unknown. 

The creation of new species continually, in 
modern times, is nowhere affirmed in the 
Bible, and is no part of popular Christian faith. 
Some naturalists may have held it as a privafe 
conjecture; but if the proofs of that conjec- 
0 2 
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ture have failed^ this has not the least bearing 
on the Scripture doctrine. Any allusion to 
such a belief may thus be set aside at once, 
since it can only substitute a false issue for 
the question really in debate. And this is 
whether existing species grew, one out of 
another, at some period immensely remote, 
by some self-unfolding power of matter and 
living things, or whether they were formed, 
each after its own kind, by the immcdiah', 
power and wisdom of the Living Grod. 

The objection that no one has witnessed a 
special creation, if honestly made, implies a 
singular confusion of thought. The ques¬ 
tion is of the origin of species, which are 
known to have co-cxisted with mankind as far 
back as records of human history extend. 
Any hypothesis which placed their origin 
within human observation would thus not only 
contradict Soriptoe, but the simplest datum 
of the scientific problem proposed. Alike on 
every view, of which the falsehood is not self- 
evident, tlio origin of species is before human 
observation, and j^eyond the range of direct 
historic record. 

. All the evidence, which alone is possii)lo 
from the nature of the problem, confirms tho 
doctrine of Creation. First, it is directly 
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affirmed by a divine message^ ratified by the 
lips of Him whose name is the Truth, and 
whom Christians know to be the Son of God, 
the Word and Wisdom of the Most High. 
Ne^t, the known facts of generation lead us 
back, without miracle, to a time when there 
were only a few pairs, or a single pair, of each 
species. But this principle, though confirmed 
so far by an immense experience, leads us no 
farther. Reason teaches that there must have 
been a beginning, and that an infinite series, 
backward, of single pairs each producing a 
single pair, is incredible and unnatural, and 
even impossible. Here reason and faith com¬ 
bine, then, to complete the lesson of expe¬ 
rience. They point alike to a beginning, in 
which first parents of each species received 
their double powers of life and reproduction 
direct from the will of a Divine Creator. A 
consilience of evidence, from distinct sources, 
thus conspires to prove the same truth. 

' Let us now compare the evidence for the 
rival theory. The only direct evidence pos¬ 
sible for facts before human/ecord is -a Divine 
testimony. Such a testimony exists, received 
as^ divine by the faith of Jews .and Chris¬ 
tians for more than ’two thousand years, 
and sealed as true and genuine by plainly 
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recorded sayings of the Son of God. Tho 
theory sets this aside with contempt as an 
irrational Hebrew cosmogony/^ and begins 
by giving the lie direct to the Saviour and 
Judge of the world. Next; it replaces ^the 
factj proved by millions or billions of examples^ 
with no single certain exception^ that like pro¬ 
duces like^ and that plants and animals gene¬ 
rate, not laterally and indefinitely, but each 
within defined limits, by a mere conjecture 
that in earlier ages like often produced 
the unlike, and deviated into some quite dif¬ 
ferent type of being. Thirdly, it invents, also 
by conjecture alone, a largo number of such 
unproved mutations, backward to lower, or 
fomard to liigher forms of being. After this 
immense licence of conjecture, with an en¬ 
tire absence of positive facts to confirm or 
justify them, it leaves the real difficulty just as 
great as before, and greater still. A creation, 
immense ages ago, of innumerable monads, 
able to organize themselves into innumerable 
polypes, able in their turn to develope them¬ 
selves ill the slow flight of time into Platos, 
Bacons, snd'^ewtons, requires as great an 
exertion cf divine power as the Script^e 
nan*ative, and one ten thousand times more 
perplexmg, mysterious, and inconceivable. 
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A fourtk objection follows. The doctrine 
of creation cannot be framed into a coherent 
thought/^ is only a--pseud-idea/^ and ^‘’an 
illegitimate symbolic conception.-^^ For the 
creation of matter is inconceivable^ and implies 
a relation in thought between something and 
nothing, which is impossible. And next, if 
what is meant is a reari'angement of existing 
matter, how can it be ? To suppose a my¬ 
riad supernatural impulses given to as many 
different atoms, to build the new plant or 
animal, multiplies rather than solves the mys¬ 
tery. It is a creation of force, and this is as 
inconceivable as that of matter. The Hebrew 
idea of clay moulded into the man is too 
grossly anthropomorphic for modern belief, but 
what substitute can be proposed more con¬ 
ceivable ? The case is one where men do not 
believe, but only fancy they believe. 

This argument is so freely used by this 
leading advocate of evolution, as to suggest 
a doubt whether, on his own principles, 
the later stages of development have not 
wholly failed, so that men are as incapable of 
thinking as hydras and sea-anemones to tho 
present day. According to " First Principles'^ 
we cannot really think either of a self-existent 
universe, or a self-developed universe, or a 
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uniyerse created by tke power of Grod. Athe¬ 
ism, Pantheism, and Theism, are all unthink¬ 
able.^^ The creation of matter is inconceivable, 
the creation of space, its non-creation, its 
entity, and its non-entity. We cannot think 
of self-existence no where, and we cannot 
think of it any where. We cannot think of 
space as subjective, an objective non-entity, an 
objective attribute, or an objective entity; as 
hmited or unlimited, as infinitely or not infi¬ 
nitely divisible. We cannot think of matter as 
continuous and solid, or as solid atoms, indi¬ 
visible and discontinuous, or as centres of 
force alone. We cannot think of motion 
either as absolute or as relative, of force as 
acting where it is, or where it is not, indi¬ 
rectly through a medium, or directly at a 
distance, and cannot think of it as ceasing to 
act, though we cannot think of its action in 
either of the two ways mentioned, or invent 
a third way, distinct from either. A new 
style of scientific controversy seems invented, 
in which whatever view a speculator dislikes 
is pronounced at once to be literally un¬ 
thinkable.-^^ 

One grand fallacy runs through all t!|jese 
remarks. Every thing on which men debate 
and reason, and hold opposite views, is think- 
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able in a practical sense^ or else there could not 
bo this diyersity and conflict of judgment. But 
every complex idea or proposition, 'which in¬ 
volves real contradiction, is unthinkable in this 
sense, that when clearly analyzed, the contra¬ 
diction is brought to light, and some elements 
of the compound exclude the rest. Again, 
every subject has fixed relations to the unseen 
and infinite, which are not comprehensible, 
although strictly thinkable,^^ or objects of 
real and definite thought. We see and know 
in part, and recognize something that remains 
unknown. But when the same term unthink¬ 
able^^ is applied alike to these tlu'co distinct 
notions, as a bosom to sweep away obnoxious 
opinions, tho result is a deplorable chaos and 
confusion. When contradictions, one of which 
must bo true, are affirmed alike to bo unthink¬ 
able, tho word is used in two senses widely 
different, to denote a true, real, unsearchable 
mystery, and an unreal, untrue, and impossi- 
])lo contradiction. 

Lot us turn to the present subject, and take 
for an example tho creation of the first lion and 
lioness in tho popular view.''We can easily con¬ 
ceive their sudden appearance before us in Para¬ 
dise or elsewhere, not having boon seen or ex¬ 
isted before. Whether the matter of their bodies 
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has been newly created, or brought from other 
sources, and only organized and endued with new 
^ life; hardly increases or lessens the ease of the 
conception, which in itself is easy and simple. If 
the cause be asked, the Christian reply is simple. 
Almighty Power. We conceive such a change to 
be clearly possible in itself, and thus certainly 
within the scope of Divine Omnipotence. He 
spake, and it was done.^^ If it bo asked further. 
How and by what especial process, did God 
create these animals ? the Christian does not 
pretend to explain, because it is not revealed, 
A first beginning, from reason, is certain in 
one stage or another, and wherever placed, it 
must be mysterious. The mystery is thinkable, 
conceivable, but not comprehensible. There is 
something clear, definite, which we may be¬ 
lieve firmly on adequate testimony, and from 
which, to a certain extent, we may reason 
clearly. But there is much beyond,—secret 
thmgs of the Lord God, where reason pauses 
on the mountain side, or on the mountain top, 
and gazes on the blue sky above, and where 
seraphs veil their faces and adore. 

But when the'admitted mysteriousness of 
creation is turned into an argument for the 
rival theory, tho a;iswer is plain. The mystery 
in this doctrine of evolution is just as great. 
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but witli a twofold difference^ tHat it assigns 
effects to causes plainly inadequate, and tliat it 
has no germ of direct evidence in its favour, and 
oven a divine testimony of its utter falsehood. 
Let us suppose a polype or oyster in the same 
scene as before. This polype or oyster disap¬ 
pears, and suddenly a lion and lioness stand 
before us in their stead. Has their presence 
lessened the mystery in this sudden appearance 
of the nobler animals ? Clearly it has given us 
two mysteries—an appearance and a disap¬ 
pearance—instead of one only. Let us next 
interpose a hundred or a thousand changes, in 
the first of which tho polype disappears, and 
something difforont comes in its place, and a 
third, and a fourth, and a fifth, till after a 
hundred or thousand substitutions again a lion 
and lioness stand before us. Have we not here 
two hundred or.two thousand mysteries, of dis¬ 
appearances and new aj)pearanccs, instead of 
one ? Now expand tho hour into ton thousand 
years, and interpolate a hundred embryos and 
births in every sta-gc. Wherein is the mystery 
lessened? Tho total change is as great as 
before, and tho steps interpoSed, ten thousand 
in ^umbor, only add fresh elements, each in¬ 
scrutable, or in the terms of the objection, 
unthinkable. Why should twenty thousand 
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unthinkables be more easy to the thoughts 
than one only ? But a doable contrast remains. 
The creation of this lion and KonesS; when re¬ 
ferred at once to divine power^ is referred to a 
cause our reason is compelled to own adequate^ 
and more than adequate^ to the result. But 
when we ascribe to a polype or oyster the 
power to raise itself upward^ by slow instal¬ 
ments of one-hundredth per cent., nearer and 
nearer to a lion, we must either make it dif¬ 
ferent from all^ actual polypes or oysters, where 
no such power has been traced, a disguised 
lion-embryo, lasting for ages; or else wo must 
introduce, broken down into ten thousand frag¬ 
ments, to disguise its own presence, that Divine 
Almighty Power, which the other doctrine ex¬ 
hibits in its simple and native grandeur with¬ 
out disguise. 

The probable speculations of an ephemcron, 
endued with reason, on the origin of men and 
women, are conceived to furnish another argu¬ 
ment against the doctrine of creation, taught in 
the Word of God. Such an insect, it is said, 
would certainly suppose each man and woman 
separately created, since no appreciable change 
of structure takes place in them during thq^few 
hours to which its observation would extend. 
But the period over which human records range 
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is said to be epbemerab compared Tvith tte 1 
a species. Thus there is no reason to suppo^ 
the creed of a creation, the first conclusion of 
mankind, to he nearer the truth than this 
faulty conclusion of a reasoning ephemeron 
concerning individual men. 

This argument from fairyland against the 
Christian doctrine of creation is ephemeral in 
every sense. With the first breath of deeper 
reflection its insect life disappears. It rests on 
six or seven assumptions, all equally ground¬ 
less; that reasoning ephemera, being wiser 
than philosophers and divines, would all reason 
in one way, and reach the same conclusion; 
that their reasonings on a higher and more 
permanent race, not on their own, are parallel 
to man^s reasonings on himself and a thousand 
inferior and more short-lived races; that the 
experience of an individual iusect is parallel to 
the cumulative knowledge of a hundred gene¬ 
rations of mankind; that ten thousand species, 
only known to us as co-existing with man for 
some thousands of years, may be assumed, with¬ 
out evidence, to have lasted twenty thousand 
ifeies longer than he; that tbie life of a species, 
whigh has no apparent limit but foreign vio¬ 
lence, answers strictly to the life of an indivi¬ 
dual, which has laws Sxei by a large experience; 
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that the supposed inference is faulty in its 
Christian part, which is sound and true, and 
not in that conjectural addition which resem¬ 
bles the doctrine of evolution; and lastly, 
that the sceptic philosopher has a larger expe- 
nence to build on than the Christian believer, 
in the same ratio as man^s lifo exceeds that of 
the insect ephemeron. All these seven bases 
of the objection are equally uutrue, but it will 
be enough to consider the first and sixth alone. 

Now if analogy from the possible reasonings 
of ephemera are to be our guide, we are bound 
to compare three varieties of insect philosophy. 
One ephemeron shall be a prosaic Atheist, the 
second a poefcic Evolutionist, the third a simple 
and sober Theist. The first observes no change 
in men or women in his brief lifetime, and 
never reasons upward that there must be some 
great Fii’st Cause. So he adopts the simplest 
and dullest form of Atheism, that each man and 
woman he sees is uncreated and eternal, and 
has existed just as he sees them through mil¬ 
lions and billions of ephemeral lifetimes, back¬ 
ward without end. The poetic Evolutionist 
rejects equally afly First Cause and any begin- 
ning, but is more aspiring in his conjeclj^es 
about events long before ho was born. Ho 
simplifies the complex phenomena that meet 
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Ms pMlosopMc mind^ by supposing tbat 
men and women are epliemera that have lost 
their wings^ and in long process of time^ 
and after ten thousand generations^ each 
increasing in length one single day^ have 
slowly attained theii’ actual form and superior 
stability^ They aro thus^ in his enlightened 
creeds happy, prosperous, independent de¬ 
velopments, from remote ancestors of his 
own ; so that a race of self-created ephemera, 
slowly and surely developing into men and 
women, aro the true original of the imiverse. 
The third ephomeron, a sober Theist, would 
reason differently. By direct observation of 
men and women he will infer, eitlier absence 
of change, or changes slow and gradual com¬ 
pared with Lis own. Comparing their in¬ 
telligence with his own consciousness of rea¬ 
soning powci'S, he would sco that they dif¬ 
fered in degree, not in kind, and would gain 
a probable inference that they had succes¬ 
sive generations, only of longer pci*iod, like 
his own. lliis idea, however, from want of 
experience and direct evidence, ho will leave 
a doubtful and open question. But, being 
rojj^onablo, ho will infer that neither himself 
nor his ephemeral parents, nor these men and 
women, nor their pax^ents, if such there were. 
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could be a multiple origin to tbemselves j that 
there must be a higher First Cause^ and that 
either these men, or else their first parents, 
like the first parents of his own short-lived 
race, had been created by this Unseen Power. 
This conclusion of the Theist among ephemera 
would be true, agreeing with all the evidence 
in his reach, and limited by it. The two other 
conclusions, of the prosaic and poetic Athe¬ 
ists, would be divergent falsehoods, uniting 
conti'adictory guesses on details beyond their 
experience with the common denial of a truth 
which, as endued with reason, they ought to 
have perceived and known. And if they had 
received a message from the Creator on the 
order of creation, and refused it on the ground 
that several hours^ experience proved men and 
women to undergo no change at all, but to have 
lived on from all eternity, or that some minutes 
of philosophical thought made them confident 
that they were only ephemera which had lost 
their wings, and grown slowly and immensely in 
size, they would then be a true counterpart to 
the Atheism and Positivism of our own times. 

But if divine power is to be shown by the 
creation of species, would it not be still better 
displayed by the creation of individuals ? Why 
this process of natural generation ? Why not 
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prove omnipotence more fully by tlie super-, 
natural production of plants and animals from 
hour to bour ? Are we to say tbat tbe Creator 
could form individuals in this way^ but not 
species? This would assign a limit to His 
power^ instead of magnifying it. To say that 
it was not possible is suicidal in a Theist. But 
if possible^ what end is served by the special 
creation of species, that would not be better 
served by that of individuals ? To what pur¬ 
pose could be the supposed signs of divine 
power, when there were no beings to contem¬ 
plate them ? Either we must say that species 
could not be formed like individuals, which 
denies omnipotence, or else there would have 
been superfluous exercises of power, to no 
reasonable end. 

Here the first reply is very simple. This 
special creation, at a certain period, of plants 
and animals after their kind, is not received by 
Christians from their ou priori reasonings alone. 
They put faith in a divine testimony. They 
hold this to be clearly taught in a message 
which, on external and interjial evidence, they 
accept as sent from the Living God. They 
make no compact with their Maker, that they 
will believe nothing He tells them that 
He has done, unless He first explains to their 
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fiill satisfaction all the reasons why it was done. 
Others may account such a rule wise philo¬ 
sophy; they account it nothing better than 
profaneness and folly. They cannot receive 
the two maxims peacefully side by side^ that 
the Power the universe manifests is utterly 
inscrutable/^ so that of the acts of this great 
Being, and their reasons, nothing whatever can 
possibly be known; and still that He is so 
entirely sub-human that our knowledge by 
revelation of a single divine act involves, of 
com*se, om perfect competence to expound all 
the reasons why it was done. They hold the 
middle pathway of Scripture and of reason be¬ 
tween these violent extremes; that God is the 
Father of lights, who has revealed Himself to 
men, and of whom much may and ought to 
be known j and still that His judgments are 
unsearchable, and His ways past finding out, 
though fuller insight is promised to the lowly 
and obedient in the life to come. 

The objection assumes, further, that this 
derivation of species from each other, like in¬ 
dividuals, is possible in itself without fresh 
acts of divine power. But this is unproved; 
and till we know the nature and laws of 4ife 
more clearly, seems unprovahle. With ten¬ 
fold more warrant than in the case of centres of 
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force^ we may liold ttis to be a psend-idea, a 
symbolic conception of the illegitimate order/^ 
and unthinkable. The power to aim at a special 
type of organized being, and on reaching it, to 
produce other individuals, aiming at the same 
type, may be the definition of animal life in 
all its forms. If so, a power wholly to desert 
that type, and aim at another quite distinct, 
would annul the first definition, and would re¬ 
place the being first defined by another, having 
no existence before. This view seems highly 
probable, but at least the contrary is not self- 
evident. It may thus be no real limiting of 
divine power, to say that species cannot be 
generated like individuals without new acts of 
creation, any more than to say that a square 
cannot generate a sphere by its revolution, as 
a point may generate a circle, or a circle a 
sphere. And thus the whole objection may be 
simply a chimera, which clearer insight into 
the true nature of life would banish into the 
limbo of ^^illegitimate conceptions” and im¬ 
possible dreams. 

But even if the generation of species be pos- 
-sible in its own nature, the objection is rash 
and groundless; and the plan of creation, 
taught in the Bible, may be shown to satisfy 
the great ends of Divine Providence in the high- 
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est degree. The argument is now transferred 
from the low marshes of Positivism to the high 
ground of Christian Theism. The objector, 
professing total ignorance of the inscrutable 
Power that governs the universe, maintains 
that, on the maxims of Theists themselves, he 
can prove the ci’eation of species to be the 
worst alternative. Now the first maxim of 
Christian Theism is that the design of creation 
is to glorify the great Creator by the wonder¬ 
ful works of His hands. This end must be 
secured, in the largest degree, by every in¬ 
crease in the fulness and variety of the gifts He 
bestows; but subject to this one condition, that 
the mode of their bestowment shall not wholly 
conceal their true source, and make it easy 
and natural to rest in second causes, and 
ascribe to them an origin independent of the 
Creator's will and good pleasure. The creation 
of plants and animals, with an imparted power 
to increase and multiply in successive genera¬ 
tions without limit, plainly magnifies the power, 
wisdom, and foresight of the Creator in a very 
high degree. The gift of parentage, in every 
case, amplifies and redoubles the simpler gift 
of being. Nor is this the only gain. TSiat 
scheme of nature, over which man is gifted 
with sovereignty and large control, is 
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extended, compared with a constant creation 
of individual plants and animals, by which all 
tho higher arts of human life would at once 
expire. Human existence is enriched and 
ennobled by various ties of race, brotherhood, 
conjugal and parental love, and filial honour 
and obedience, far beyond what a scheme of 
mere individualism could attain. At the same 
time, the constant law that like produces its 
like only, compels tho reason to travel upward, 
in a thousand distinct lines, to tho common 
origin of these various species, and there to 
recognize the Divine hand which at the first 
called them into being, and gifted them with 
powers HO wonderful and strange. Faith in 
creation is cmiobled by its transfer from tho 
field of transient phenomena and momentary 
novelties of oxperionco to calm and sure in- 
fijrcnces of reason on tho vast outlines of Pro¬ 
vidence, and on tho laws observed, for thousands 
of yours, by millions on millions of individuals, 
in ten thousand races of diverse powers, crowned 
by tho history of man himself, tho prince and 
Hov(‘reign of tlusse lowcu' works of God. 

Lot UR now compare tho lAoral results of tho 
oilutr altcu^native. All species on this view, 
may be seen, by careful observation, slowly 
melting into each other, numbers of each 
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kind ceaso to supply any guess^ kowever rude, 
as to the timo of its remote origin. In the eye of 
science, it ceases to he a kind at all, a class of 
perfectly formed individuals, born from others 
as perfect, and bearing witness, in each descent, 
to the skill of the grev\t Creator. They become 
a small number of happy accidents, surviving 
from a much larger number of unfortunate 
misadventures, which have perished and dis¬ 
appeared. The tendency, in going backward, is 
only to lose higher forms in the lower, the few in 
the many, the distinct and fully organized in the 
dim and obscure, and the further wo recede, 
the more confused, chaotic and unmeaning is 
the spectacle that lies before us. What result 
must naturally follow ? Tbo glorious vision of 
a wise, intelligent Creator is lost wholly in a 
nebulous mist, removed so far back into an 
immeasurable past, and there made so obscure 
and unaccountablo in the mode of His action, 
as practically to be blotted out entirely from 
human view. And what will be left in its 
place ? Some vague, doubtful, blind admission 
of some inscrutable Power, of which the motives 
and modes of actAon are utterly inaccessible 
and unknown, and a vision of tz'illions on 
trillions of animalcules, inconceivably small, 
existing in ages inconceivably remote, no one 
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knows why or how^ and slowly working their 
way upward^ by somo lucky combination of 
chances, or some mysterious fate and power of 
self-development, into nobler and higher forms. 
The Living God is dethroned and annihilated 
in the thoughts of men, and there will be 
enthroned in His stead a mystery beyond all 
the mysteries of Christian faith, a sublime 
maggot theory of the universe! 

Such, almost literally at the present hour, 
is the incipient moi'al effect of this new theory 
of development. Among its votaries may be 
a few Nomotheists, with some abstract faith in a 
Creator who creates only by law, and who, at 
some time infinitely remote, imparted once for 
all to living monads a power of indefinite ascent 
in the scale of being, which the Theist cannot 
explain or understand. Most of them, how¬ 
ever are either Atheists, who affirm that there 
is no God,^^ or Nihilists, who hold a creed 
practically equivalent, that of the Unseen Power 
which the universe manifests nothing can ever 
be known. In theory there is a distinction 
between the three alternatives, but in pi’actice 
it disappears. The doctrine of Creation, re¬ 
vealed in the Bible, has upheld alone, for three 
thousand years, in. the hearts of millions on 
millions, habits of faith, and reverence, and holy 
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worship^towards the Supreme Lord and Grovemor 
of tho universe. The rival theory is not eighty 
years old; and in its calendar of feasts to Moses 
and Caesar; Frederic and Bichat; and its votive 
rites to dead women who on its own theory 
have ceased to exist, the grey hairs of dotage 
are already upon it. Far from tending to 
magnify the glory and greatness of the Creator, 
the theory, by the confession and practice of 
those who obtrude on its adversaries this pre¬ 
posterous pica in its favour, tends to thrust 
them far away beyond even tho telescopic 
vision of ordinary men. Its moral tendencies, 
and even its actual results, as tested by its 
ephemeral experience, can bo most fully de¬ 
scribed by the words of the patriarch more than 
three thousand years ago ;—Which say unto 
God, ^ Depart from us, for wo desire not tho 
knowledge of Thy ways/ 

The doctrine of special creation is said, 
further, to involve hopeless theological difficul¬ 
ties. The assumption involves the consequence, 
that the designer intended every thing that 
rcwsults from the design. Why, then, during 
millions of years did there exist on the earth 
no beings endowed with capacities for wide 
thought and high feeling ? What must we 
think of the pain-inflicting appliances mi 
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instincts with, which, animals are endowed? 
From the earliest periods of geology there has 
been going on a universal carnage. Fossil as 
well as living structures show us elaborate 
weapons for destroying other animals. There 
has been a perpetual preying of the superior 
on the inferior^ the devouring of the weak by 
the strong. On the hypothesis of special crea- 
tiouj there must cither have been a deliberate 
intention to produce these results^ or inability 
to prevent them. Which alternative are we to 
prefer ? What shall we further say of the 
numerous species of parasites^ of inferior forms 
destroying the superior^ and elaborate appli¬ 
ances for the prosperity of organisms incapable 
of feeling, at the expense of misery to or¬ 
ganisms capable of happiness ? An enormous 
mass of the provisions of organic sti'ucture, 
it is affirmed, imply malevolence rather than 
benevolence.^^ 

There is one gain, at least, in this crown¬ 
ing objection to the Scripture doctrine of 
Creation. The time issue involved is brought 
at length into clear relief. All Nomotheistic 
compromises, and saving phrases of creation 
on^y' by law arc sot aside. The argument is 
aimed, not against the notions of caprice, 
uncertainty, and defect of foresight, ascribed 
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rashly to separate creative acts^ but against all 
wisdom^ goodness, and holiness in the Creator, 
whatever the mode and order of creation maybe. 
It is the old objection of the dull, complaining 
Atheist,^^ that the world seems oddly made, 
and every thing amiss,^^ cast hastily into a 
modern mould, to uproot all faith in Divine 
Providence from the minds of men. Thousands 
of such attempts have been made before. This 
is only the latest effort, in the name of pro¬ 
gressive science, to restore the reign of Chaos 
and blind Chance and Pate in the moral world. 

It would require a volume to reply fully to 
an objection so wide in its I’ange, and so 
disastrous, if once accepted as valid and true, 
in its bearing on the moral destinies of all 
mankind. I must content myself here with a 
few remarks only, that will suggest a fuller 
answer to thoughtful minds. 

And first, it is easy to exaggerate the suf¬ 
ferings of the lower creatures in that process 
of the life of some sustained by the death of 
others, which prevails widely in tho atiimal 
world. The ascription of the poet to the poor 
beetle that we tread upon of as great a suf¬ 
fering as when a giant dies,^^ does violence 
to all the analogies of nature, and may eaiyy 
be reckoned wholly untrue. The dignity,of 
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tLe form of life measures tlie loss^ and probably 
too^ tbe pain, when it is parted *witli and 
comes to an end. Tbe fear of death and the 
pain of dying are most developed in forms of 
life which approach nearest to the human, 
since the structure is more developed, the 
powers are wider and more various, and the 
life conveys a higher pleasure. And thus, 
in spite of this mystery of perpetual death, and 
even violent death, there is clearly among the 
lower animals a vast overplus on the side of 
enjoyment. There is no provision in nature, 
except in some forms of disease, for prolonged, 
protracted torture. The pain of dying in 
animals arises mainly from the preciousness of 
the life that is tom away. But the death is of 
moments or minutes, the life enjoyed is of' 
days, or months, or years. In men the fear 
of coming evil may pain as much as present 
calamity; but among animals this source of 
sujffeiing has a far narrower range, and can be 
traced in a few higher kinds alone. So that 
the spontaneous instinct of all imbiassed ob¬ 
servers is that the animal creation, in spite of 
its mysteries, while it lie^ in the penumbra 
o£»the dark shadow of moral evil in the higher 
world above it, stiU bears witness in every part 
to the Oreator^s goodness. 
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Again^ the doctrine of Creation^ as revealed 
in Scripture^ is only the first page of a larger 
and fuller message^ which includes a foreseen 
entrance of moral evil^ with a long train of 
attendant sufferings and sorrows. Wo are 
plainly taught that the whole economy of God^s 
providence^ here below^ would comprise long 
ages of moral warfare^ and that cloud and dai*k- 
ness would prepare the way for the final victory 
of the Divine goodness. The lower creation^ 
it is also revealed^ were framed with referenco 
to the high ends of God^s moral dominion. It 
is no complete whole in itself, but was made 
subject to vanity through the sin of man. 
The objection omits the human race^ and limits 
itself to the lower creatures only. But Christian 
theology does not accept the artificial l^nita- 
tion. For while the overplus of enjoymont in 
all animal life may suffice to vindicaf^-^thc 
Divine goodness from the charge of malevo¬ 
lence, the variety and extent of the seeming 
drawbacks and contrasts is referred constantly, 
in Scripture, to the presence and spread of 
moral evil. 

The objection dr^wn from the many kinds of 
parasitic life, with the resulting gi’owth of 
humbling and painful, and even dangerous dis¬ 
eases, is removed by this higher view of God's 
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universal providence^ and by tids alone. The 
chief allusions to the subject in Scripture are 
found in connexion with the plagues of Egypt, 
or the threatenings on the chosen people for 
their relapses into vice and heathen idolatry. 
The same class of facts are alluded to by the 
patriarch in his afiBiction: My flesh is clothed 
with worms, and clods of dust. My skin is 
broken, and become loathsome.'’^ I have said 
to corruption. Thou art my father; to the worm, 
Thou art my mother and my sister.^^ The 
haughty Herod, in the hour of his blasphemous 
pride, was eaten of worms, and gave up the 
ghost.^^ We need, then, no subtle physiolo¬ 
gical inquiry into the origin and nature of 
parasitic races, to look upon them as the results, 
not of health, but of disease; and in the case of 
mankind, to view them as signs that a first and 
higher state has been lost, and man himself, 
like the lower creatures, has in different ways 
been made subject to vanity.^^ 

When once these higher truths of Scripture 
have been received, and their consequences 
and bearings fully considered, all the difiSculties 
wHoh have been started from the more repul¬ 
sive jEaots of animal physiology, disappear, or 
become fresh witnesses for the truth of revela¬ 
tion. The seeming discord is replaced by the 
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tones of a deeper hannonyj and the partial evil, 
in a fuller sense than Pope or Bolingbroke 
might understand, ministers to universal 
good,^^ and reveals more brightly the glory of 
the Divine Creator. It is not likely that those 
who hold Theology to be an impossible science, 
and with whom the Unknowable is the only 
title of the living God, should do more than 
stumble at the threshold of the temple, and 
when they have raised a cloud of theological 
difl&culties, grope on in thick darkness. But 
when the discernment of positive philosophers 
is baffled and perplexed by the number of hu¬ 
man parasites, the Bothriocephalus and Taenia, 
the Trichocephalus, the Trichina and Lepto- 
thrix, as the magicians of old were baffled 
by the flies and lice in Egypt, believers in 
the word of God have light in their dwell¬ 
ings The various objections, confidently 
brought against the revealed doctrine of crea¬ 
tion, only recoil upon their authors, to prove 
that, in renouncing a Moral Governor of the 
world, they renounce all faculty of true insight 
into the deeper mysteries of providence, that 
the highest and noblest walk of human thought, 
which deals with the spiritual aspect of 
nature, and the ways, the works, and moral 
perfections of the Most High. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

EYOLUTIONj AS AN INDUCTIVE THEORT. 

All Science depends on a double process of 
induction and deduction. Tbe first arranges 
and classifies pbenomena^ and thus attains to 
certain empirical laws, which embody the 
results of past observation in their most com¬ 
prehensive form. The second traces the re¬ 
sults of some probable or possible hypothesis, 
to decide on its agreement or disagreement 
with those results. In case of agreement, it 
is assumed to be true, and its further conse¬ 
quences are then traced, to supply new con¬ 
firmations of its truth, and anticipate the 
results of new and varied experiments. 

The theory, which would explain the origin 
and nature of all organic life, apart from any 
acts of creative power, by a process of evolu¬ 
tion, must thus be open to a double tost. Does 
it fulfil the claims of solind, philosophical 
indoiction, and sum up coiTectly the results of 
actual observation on the largest scale ? Does 
it conform to the rules of deductive science^ 
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start from clear axioms and definite laws, and 
trace out consequences in such, a way as to 
admit of being tested by new observations ? 
In the present work an answer will be given 
to the former question alone. The other calls 
for a more expanded reply. 

The nature, origin, and mutual relations, of 
existing plants and animals, and still further, 
of all the extinct species and remains of geology, 
is the problem which calls for solution. On the 
side of science, its difficulty is plainly very great. 
The times of which the history is sought are 
thousands, or even myriads or millions of years 
remote, before the actual or possible date of 
human records. The physical inquiry alone is 
a million times more complex than that which 
has fully tested the resources of analysis, and 
the zeal of astronomers, for three centuries from 
Kepler until now. The question is not of the 
motion of a few separate spheres under one 
simple law of gravitation, but of the past con¬ 
dition, thousands of years ago, of the ever- 
shifting wastes of land, water, air, rock, and 
sand, earth, ocean, and river, which compose the 
part of our planet sfocessible to man, under com¬ 
plex laws of gravitation, cohesion, chenuipal 
affinity, heat, and electricity, dependent in their, 
turn on the general state of the solar syst^oni 
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And the problem, as one of physiology, is more 
dij05cult still, since it depends on higher laws 
of organism and life, of which little is clearly 
known. Its aim is to determine the genesis of 
half a million species of plants and animals, and 
billions of individuals, in thousands of genera¬ 
tions, under varying conditions; when the birth 
of a single primrose or violet, a polype or tri- 
lobite, is beyond the power of actual science 
to explain clearly, and no single law of vital 
action has passed from the empirical into the 
scientific stage. In dealing with a problem so 
vast, with knowledge so microscopic and im¬ 
perfect, extreme modesty and caution must be 
the first instinct of genuine science. If loose 
guesses and ingenious fancies replace the 
process of strict induction, and verbal and 
mehiphysical generalizations are mistaken for 
definite and deductive reasoning from scien¬ 
tific laws of force or vital action, the results can 
only be disastrous; in science, confusion of 
thought, and a practical failure; and in morals 
possibly still worse, a blind, Titanic assault 
on the very foundations of natural and revealed 
religion. 

In dealing with so vast a problem, and periods 
so remote, the first instinct of genuine science 
must bo to welcome eagerly any grain of direct 

Q 
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evidence^ if aucli can be found. The known 
records of buman observations go back only 
four thousand years^ and for the first of these 
are vague and scanty in the extreme. But 
the problem attempts to reach backward for 
myriads of years^ even before the time when 
man was seen upon the earth. Reason teaches 
plainly that there must have been a beginnings 
and a Divine Beginner, by whom all things 
consist. The only dii’ect evidence available 
for these early times must be a message from 
the Creator to mankind. Such a message, ac¬ 
cording to the constant faith of the Jewish 
nation and the Chi'istiau Church for three 
thousand years, has really been given to man, 
arid begins with a brief and clear statement of 
the order and method of man^s creation. 'Ilie 
fiirat duty, then, of genuine science is to decide 
whether this is a reasonable faith or an idle 
superstition; and if well founded, then to de¬ 
cide on the true meaning of tho record in its 
scientifi.c aspect, and tho limits of tho infer- 
rhation it is really meant to convey. Bor in 
science, as in courts of law, the direct evidence 
of one trustworthy witness has usually fiir more 
weight than inferences, however i)lau.sil)le, 
which rest on doubtful assumptions, and various 
data all moro or less uncertain. A series of 
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maps anti observations, by one competent eye¬ 
witness, of tlic geography of land and water 
ten and twenty thousand years ago, would do 
more, if it could possibly be had, to fix the 
chronology of quaternary or tertiary geological 
periods and changes, than the most subtle rea¬ 
soning on observations of the last fifty years 
alone. Direct evidence, if only trustworthy, 
however limited in amount, outweighs a thou¬ 
sand ingenious guesses of the most learned men. 
The Theory of Evolution completely fails to 
obey this first and simplest law of scientific 
induction. If its disciples had examined the 
claim of tho Bible to bo the word of God, fairly 
and openly, and then renounced it, openly and 
clcliborat(^ly, as unsustained by real evidence, 
liowever we might regret their decision on high 
moral grounds, their course would bo honest 
and consistent, viewed as men of science alone. 
Jiut the course they have actually pursued, 
ahnost in every instance, is just the reverse. 
Ibcy assume the merely human character of 
th<i Bible, and by implication, the falsehood 
of Christianity, without attempting to prove it, 
almost us a self-evident trdth. They dismiss 
the^Biblo by a side-wind, as if its statements 
wore not worthy even of a passing notice; or 
mix it up, under the convenient phrase, the 
Q 2 
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cosmogony of tke Hebrews/^ witli the wildest 
dreams of heathen fable; and then cast the 
whole away, without farther notice, as rub¬ 
bish which does not deserve a moment^s in¬ 
vestigation from philosophers so enlightened 
and profound as themselves. Thus they treat 
the words of the living God, when they in¬ 
terfere with the free progress of their own 
speculations, with less respect than they would 
show to the depositions of an unlettered pea¬ 
sant on some meteor or aerolite which he had 
personally witnessed. But in so doing, they 
offend against the maxims of inductive philoso¬ 
phy, no less than against the lessons of Chris¬ 
tian faith. They prove by their conduct that 
they prefer inferences to facts, and remote, 
conjectural conclusions and theories of their 
own from data most complicated and perplex¬ 
ing, to the fair and honest collection of all the 
evidence of every kind, and that reasonable 
preference of immediate testimony to skilful 
conjectures, which forms the very foundation 
of genuine science. 

Christian believers, it is true, have often 
sinned by extreme rashness on the other side, 
and thrown a serious stumbling-block in^tho 
path of scientific men. Instead of a cautious 
and patient inquiry, how much or little the 
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Bible miglit be expected to teach on secondary 
matters^ which do not form its main object^ 
and what is its actual teachings they have been 
too prone to palm their own ignorant preju¬ 
dices or hasty impressions upon the sacred 
text; so as to drag it down from its true posi¬ 
tion; and turn it into a mere echo of the scien¬ 
tific ignorance and errors of each successive 
age. It is due; not only to science; but even 
to religious faith, that we should sift the testi¬ 
mony of Scripture with the utmost caution, 
whci'o it touches on physics and cosmogony; 
and beware no less of overloading it with un¬ 
founded human glossos; than of casting it aside 
as mere Jewish legend. But no errors, how¬ 
ever serious, of religious men, can ever justify 
men of science in I’cversing the first and 
Bimplest law of inductive research. There is 
a broad and a narrow way in the walks of 
scic^ncO; no less than in Christian morals. The 
nuiTow way consists in the impartial acceptance, 
and careful weighing of all evidence, whatever 
its source or form may be. The broad way 
consists iji rejecting direct evidence, when it 
seems to clash with our mnx theories, and 
choosing rather to dovelope freely our own 
hypotheses, by leaving out of sight well attested 
facts with which those disagree, 
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A second main principle of true induction 
consists in holding firmly by the most com¬ 
prehensive lesson from the great body of evi¬ 
dence, and not reversing it in deference to 
partial anomalies or deviations, by which, at 
first sight, its reality may seem obscured. 

Now the main question to be solved is the 
genesis of some twenty thousand species of 
vertebrate animals, co-existing with man, 
besides a far greater number, some suppose 
half a million, of insects and other lower forms 
of life, and pei’haps half a million species of 
vegetables also. The general problem is to 
ti'a< 3 all these backward and upward, beyond 
the' four thousand years of known history, in 
millions on millions of individuals, and hundreds 
and thousands of generations, until we can 
arrive at some reasonable view of their first 
origin. Tlie one main inference from tho 
experience of ages, confirmed by all modern 
science, in ten thousand species, and millions, 
perhaps billions, of individual men and animals, 
is that like produces like; and that with minor 
variations, derived from tho parents, propaga¬ 
tion is always of n^an from man, ape from ape, 
monkey from monkey, lion from lion, hgjrso 
from horse, reptile from reptile, fish from fish, 
insect from insect, kind from kind. No single 
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induction^ in tlie whole range of science^ is so 
firmly established, or rests on so vast an accu¬ 
mulation of experiences down from the earliest 
known period of human history. Each species; 
by this same law of wide and long experience, 
has a tendency to increase in numbers, unless 
restrained by the want of food, or the pressure 
of some more jiredatory race. So that the 
first lesson of a genuine induction, in mount¬ 
ing upward, is to recognize the sameness of the 
species as almost absolutely certain, but the 
number of each species as probably less and 
less, till it might be reduced either to a small 
number of pairs, or possibly even to a single 
pair. 

This second principle of genuine inductioii, 
and the first in reference to the materials' of 
science, points directly to the same view of 
the first origin of man and co-existent races, 
which meets us plainly in the Bible narrative. 
And it is this first and simplest lesson of actual 
induction, on tho widest scale experience has 
ever supplied, which the Theory of Evolution 
reverses, and casts aside. In the backward 
ascent it substitutes another law wholly with^ 
ont evidence, for a law ■which is proved by 
millions and even billions of examples, with¬ 
out any proved and certain exception, through 
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four thousand years; and offers a mere conjec¬ 
ture that^just beyond the limit of known history^ 
the law of decreasing number within the same 
species was replaced by an opposite law^ and 
by many abortive attempts to travel from one 
form of life to another, so that in the ascent 
the parents were more numerous than the off¬ 
spring, but of a lower type and kind. It is 
hard to imagine how the inversion of the true 
laws of science could be more complete tha,Ti 
in this substitution of a guess, which has no 
direct evidence whatevei', for a grand fact, con¬ 
firmed by millions on millions of examples in 
every past ago of the history of the world. 

The Theory of Evolution not only sots aside 
the most fundamental result of iuduotion with 
regard to man and all existing species, but in¬ 
volves, when adopted, a kind of inverse miracle 
to that of creation, extending throughout the 
whole course of human liistoi'y. Let us assume 
it, for the moment, to bo true, that lower species 
have a power, in favourable conditions, to 
mount higher in the scale, and generate plants 
and animals of an order higher than tlieir own. 
Let us go back six, efr oven ton, or twenty thou¬ 
sand years, to suit the hypothesis, to the twe 
when man had actually appeared. The long 
and slow ascent liad then boon accomplished. 
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Tlio Ascidian larva had climbed the steep as¬ 
cent of the mountain side of being, and through 
the mouse or rat, or whatever lower form is 
preferred, had reached ^Hhe Simiadse of the 
old world,^^-^and finally its human stage. Others 
had travelled upward, but with slower steps, 
and become weasels, mules, asses, horses, 
camels, lions, tigers, and all the variety of 
living things. But now, from six thousand 
years ago, the process is arrested, and as far 
back as observation can reach, no change from 
lower to higher species has been observed. 
No woman has given birth to a winged seraph, 
no ape or monkey to a human child, no lion to 
monkey or ape, A sudden frost has seized 
upon the gi'and life-impulse, to which such 
wondrous results aro ascribed. It disappears 
wholly from view, and is seen no more. Ten 
thousand species, all inferior to man, live on 
with him side by side for thousands of years; 
and still, in thousands of millions of births, no 
single instance of this upward transition has 
been (established. No single bear, by its eifforts 
to catch fish, has been known to give birth to 
a cetaceous infant; and no'irabbit, by the wish 
to ijscapo from its pursuers, has bred a race of 
hares. Onco admit the evolution theory, and 
a strange conclusion must follow. To escape 
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from the Bible miracle^ or the first origin of 
species by the word of God^ we introduce a 
far stranger miracle of which the Bible says 
nothing. A gift or property, common to all 
the lower forms of life for myriads^ or millions 
of years, must have been 'suspended, by a per¬ 
petual negative miracle, during all the four 
thousand years of known history. The new 
hypothetical law, invented to dispense with 
the need of a Creator, turns all the known 
facts of physiology into one series of perpetual 
miracles on the largest scale. No marvel in 
Scripture can be so strange, or scientifically 
half so incredible, as this vast and ceaseless 
arrest, laid by an unseen Power on the action 
of a law, in ton thousand millions of cases, 
which must have been in ceaseless operation, 
by the theory, until the first dawn of human 
history for so many myriads of years. In 
its dislike of tho miraculous, tho hypothesis 
strains out a gnat, and swallows a camel. It 
dispenses with four days of miracles, atfeoiing 
the first pairs of every living species, by 
creating a vast series of miraculous prohi¬ 
bitions of change,^* affecting all the later in¬ 
dividuals of each kind for four thousand 
years. 

The transition itself, when its supposed st€|)i 
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are examined, will be found incredible, and 
almost impossible. Ten tliousand species are 
held to have been evolved, the higher from the 
lower, and even man, through many inter¬ 
mediate links, from the larva of some old 
Ascidian. Let us consider the case of one 
species only, and a less violent change. Let 
the ass have given birth to the horse—a 
nobler species—at some remote period, and 
twenty steps have been required for the com¬ 
plete transition, A certain proportion, more 
favoured by circumstances, or more aspiring 
than their fellows, enlarged their size, short¬ 
ened their ears, clothed themselves with a 
more flowing mane, and elfected the first of 
twenty forced marches, the last of which was 
to land their future descendants in their land 
of promise, the attainment of a higher and 
nobler spocios. If the proportion were only 
one in a thousand, or in a hundred, or even in 
ten, then, supposing a million of asses in being, 
after two, or throe, or six steps, the result 
would bo reduced to a single pair of slightly 
transformed animals. No horse could have been 
procreated, for the chang6 would stop short 
by-^ho dying out of the new aristocracy, before 
progress more than half-way towards even a 
mulcts position. We must suppose the change 
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to extend to nearly one-half of the total num¬ 
ber at each stage^ or to bo suspended, to give 
room for steps of increase in number alone, in 
order that a single pair of the nobler species 
might result after twenty similar transitions. 
To make the change even conceivable, all these 
conditions have therefore to be combined. First, 
the number of asses which desert their first 
type, and rise one-twentieth part above it, 
must be as great as the number which remain 
simply asses as before. Secondly, the self¬ 
transforming he-asses and sho-aases must pair 
only with each other, and a law of caste and 
aristocratic preference be in strict and constant 
operation. Thii'dly, the chance of regression, 
by every analogy, must have boon as groat as 
that of advance, and this would make it im¬ 
possible to reach more than lialf-way on the 
upward ascent; and from a million asses a 
single mule would be the higliest r(?Hult /ittain- 
able. Fourthly, since the law must bo (;ou- 
ceived to apply to the unchanged or loss- 
changed animals no less than to tlio vanguanl, 
the result would not bo two specios of (ujual 
number, but twenty species graduating from 
asses into horses, with their mtmbors ncMirl^iu 
geometrical proportion, from a million to one. 
Fifthly, since asses and horses r.r.w exist side 
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by side^ and have so existed for thousands of 
years^ and the supposed change occupied at 
least twenty generations^ the theoi’y can pro¬ 
vide no reason why asses should not go on 
climbing into horses, and horses declining into 
asses, so long as they both shall live. 

To sum up the real conditions, we may pre¬ 
sent them in this definite form. If even so 
large a ratio as one in ton desert the unmixed 
type, and aim at a higher, and one-half of the 
offspring of such a pair inherit both the actual 
ascent, and the ambition to mount higher, the 
chance of rise in the next generation is only 
one in two hundred. Assuming a x’ace of ten 
thousand millions of asses, the chance against 
the completion of twenty such changes by a 
perfect horse and mare would be a trillion of 
trillions to one. And this immense impro¬ 
bability, in the case of ono species, must bo 
niultijdicd into itself ten thousand times for 
ton thousand different species, to express the 
rojil likeliliood of the evolution theory, oven 
wlien its fundamental postulate is allowed, 
nie ratio is immensely less than that of a 
mote or speck of dust oomparod with the 
wh4»lo extent of the staiTy universe. 

The theory disagrees with the facts of geo- 
logy, no less than with the constant, unbroken 
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induction from tlio history of living species 
for six thousand years. Let us accept the 
uniformitarian hypothesis^ and extend the geo¬ 
logical changes in the way proposed hy its 
advocates^ over millions^ and perhaps even 
hillionSj of years^ and throw back the origin 
,of man some fifty or hundred thousand years 
before historical time^ and the place of Adam 
in the Hebrew cosmogony.^^ Indeed, long 
ages might well be needed for self-transform¬ 
ing "Simiadm of the old world to lose all 
traces of their bestial parentage, and assume 
the human face divine. When these vast 
admissions have been made to meet the wants 
of this new theory, what results will follow ? 
The one semblance of a definite principle in 
the hypothesis so explained is, that the bii’th 
of a new species by natural selection and 
animal ambition is a slow and painful work, 
and that the period of its gestation usually 
exceeds, and greatly exceeds, the known ex¬ 
tent of human history. The known species of 
vertebrates only are at least twenty thousand, 
while those of insects have been roughly esti¬ 
mated at half a p,iillion. The period of the 
slow and gradual development of this im¬ 
mense variety, by insensible evolnfcion, nxust 
surely reach very far back, to the borders at 
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least of the carboniferous age. On this yicw 
the fossil remains of all the secondary and 
tertiary formations ought to consist chiefly of 
a series of mean proportionals between exist¬ 
ing species, the ten thousand thousand parent 
generations out of which they successively 
arose. Now the exact contrary is the truth. 
They consist of new types, most of them gene- 
rically distinct from the actual Fauna, and almost 
all specifically distinct both from that Fauna 
and from each other. Instead of meeting the 
conditions of the theory, and bridging over the 
present intervals of species, they supply more 
than twenty thousand new species, to swell the 
vast number of tjrpes specifically distinct. 
Thus, Sir E, Murchison has remarked, ‘‘^Be¬ 
ginning with the vertebrata, are not the fishes 
of tho old red sandstone as distinct from those 
of tho Carboniferous system, on the one hand, 
as from those of the Silurian on the other? M. 
Agassiz has pronounced that they are so. Are 
any of tho crustaceans, so numerous and well 
defined throughout the Silurian rocks, found 
also in tho Carboniferous strata ? I venture to 
reply, not one. Are not tho remarkable Cepha- 
lopodus mollusca, tho Phragmoceras, and cer¬ 
tain forms of Lituites, peculiar to the older 
Silurian ? In regard to the corals, which are 
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SO abundant tliat they form large reefs^ Mi*. 
Lonsdale^ who has assiduously compared multi¬ 
tudes of specimens from both systems^ is of 
opinion that there is not more than one species 
common to the two epochs/^ Thus the hypo¬ 
thesis of evolution^ with its necessary pendant 
of countless intermediary forms^ is as flatly 
contradicted by the widest inductions of fossil 
physiology, as by the constant lessons of expe¬ 
rience for four thousand years. 

One crowning objection to the hypothe¬ 
sis of evolution, as an inductive theory, still 
remains. Its professed aim is to account for 
the genesis of all fossil and existing species, by 
regarding them as generated from each other. 
But its true and logical result is wholly dif¬ 
ferent, to abolish species altogether, and re¬ 
place specific types of life by a vast and 
immense range of individual diversity. All 
bounds and limits of species, on this view, must 
disappear. Life is a continuous function, liko 
the successive phases of the earth in its orbit, 
from the polype to the lion, and from the 
ascidian up to man. Now the larger our 
knowledge of existing species, and the wider 
the range of time over which our discoveries 
extend, the more complete is the refutation^ 
supplied alike by the present and the past, of 
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sach a theory. Let us compare each species to 
a small circle^ the radius expressing the 
extreme limit of known variation. Pew 
evolutionists will suppose^ in most cases^ that 
less than ten steps would suffice to secure an 
evolution of one known species into another. 
The world of vertebrate life as now existing, 
may thus, for our present purpose, be repre¬ 
sented by twenty thousand small cii’cles in one 
plane, at a mean distance from each other of 
ten times their own radius. Their collective 
area will thus be one hundred times less 
than the area of the plane over which they 
are spread. Now, by the theory, every circlo 
has been reached by generations of life travel¬ 
ling towards it from some neighbouring circle; 
and since the structure and conditions of life 
are intermediate to the extremes, the numbers 
in these interposed stages, or tho life density, 
must be supposed intermediate also. Tho 
chance that any particular form of life, any 
vertebrate animal, shall lie within these circles, 
and not in the wider area around them, is thus 
not more than one per cent. What, then, is tho 
chance that ajil the known individuals of man¬ 
kind, all knowi?. .a; 9 .imals within the range of 
human experience, and all the fossils detected 
by geology, shall fall, as experience proves. 
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witliiii these twenty thousand actual type-limits, 
and perhaps two thousand similar type-limits 
of vertebrate animals, which geology supplies ? 
To estimate it rudely, we must take the whole 
number of individual specimens, living, or dead, 
or fossil, known to have been confined to these 
limits, which is not less than a hundred thousand 
millions for man alone, and for all the verte¬ 
brates must probably amount to a hundred 
billions, then double it, and append that num¬ 
ber of ciphers to unity, and we have the de¬ 
nominator of the fraction which expresses the 
likelihood of the facts, as made known to us by 
the constant experience of long ages, on this 
new evolution theory. Its truth is thus mathe¬ 
matically impossible; unless we buttress it with 
a perpetual series of countless miracles, far 
more strange and unnatural than those Bible 
miracles, in the fii’st creation of eveiy species, 
which it strives to set aside, and thereby to 
dispense wholly with the Creator in the for¬ 
mation of the world. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

ON CREATION BY LAW. 

An attempt lias been made to reconcile modern 
theories of development with some acknow¬ 
ledgment of a Creator by the use of a new 
phrase^ creation by law. There are many, who 
are impressed by the imposing claims of scien¬ 
tific evidence, set np on behalf of a continual 
evolution of new forms of life, and who are 
still reluctant to abandon wholly their faith, as 
Christians, in an All-wise Creator, Their syn¬ 
cretism embodies itself in this ambiguous term. 
The popular view, they urge, derogates* from 
the Divine power and fore-knowledge. It re¬ 
presents the acts of creation as occasional, 
uncertain, capricious interferences with settled 
law. The Supreme Architect is reduced to the 
level of a human machinist, whp needs to inter¬ 
fere, from time to time, to rep^ His own 
anachine, or to introduce desirable changes in 
it^complex machinery, of which He was unable 
to foresee the want when it was first made. 
Science, bn the other hand, reveals more aihd 

R 2 
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inore^ in every part of nature^ the reign of 
fixed and settled laws. Even those phenomena^ 
which seemed once exceptional and capricious^ 
like eclipses^ and the combustion of explosive 
mixtures^ are resolved^ by larger experience or 
profounder thought^ into regular results of the 
same abiding laws^ under special conditions 
that are more rarely combined. Why should 
we not extend the same principle to the work 
of creation also? Why may we not believe 
that caprice and uncertainty have here no 
place^ but that new creative acts result, in the 
wisdom of the Creator, by a kind of natural 
and necessary consequence, from a certain 
stage in the working of actual laws, and the 
previous state of the visible universe ? Thus 
we may retain our faith in the existence of 
a Creator, and own His workmanship in all 
things ; and still may escape fi’om a superstitious 
encumbrance of the doctrine, and see Him 
working only by fixed laws of evolution, on 
which every stage of the world^s history suc¬ 
cessively depends. 

This general idea seems to admit of three 
varieties j first, that this creation by law is 
strictly continuous through all past histopy; 
secondly, that it is discontinuous, but periodic, 
the periods, like those of eclipses, depending 
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on some special combination of physical con¬ 
ditions that have gone before; or thirdly^ that 
creation properly was once for all^ in the 
beginnings but of such a nature^ that all later 
species of life and active powers were then 
bestowed in a latent form^ so as to reveal 
themselves gradually in due season; and by 
an ascending scale of progress; without the 
need for any later and special interference of 
the Creator's hand. Each of these varieties 
will be found; I believe; on closer search; to 
involve a real and essential contradiction; so 
as to be; in the favourite phrase of some lead¬ 
ing evolutionists; literally unthinkable.’^ 

The first alternative makes creation by law 
a strictly continuous work through the whole 
course of past history. Now this simply de¬ 
nies Creation; and puts in its place a wholly 
distinct idea; that of a superintending Provi¬ 
dence. What this Providence is to do is not 
explained; since the actual changes are referred 
wholly to pre-existing laws alone. But this 
constant presidency over all changes from 
moment to moment has no one character of a 
of creation. It is ff work of providence 
ajil conservation alone. Creation by law, on 
this vieW; is simply a fraudulent misnomer; to 
conceal the denial of creation altogether; and 
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replace it by the presence of an idle Deity, 
like the gods of Epicurus, in all the changes 
of the universe; while their character is decided 
wholly by pre-existing laws, independent of 
His choice, will, and good pleasure. 

The second alternative makes , the creative 
acts periodic, and distinct from the hourly 
course of providence, but supposes them to be 
decided absolutely by the arrival, in due 
order, of some special combination of physical 
conditions. . The great clock of the universe 
sounds the .destined,hour; and the Divine 
Workman steps in, at its. bidding, obeys the 
call of the physical law, or combination of phy¬ 
sical laws, and puts forth the energy whicli the 
hour imperatively demands. Lifeless, lonely, 
disconsolate Nature, in her distress, rubs her 
mystei'ious ring on some rugged azoic or palseo- 
zoic rock, and the Unknowable promptly re¬ 
plies—What do you wish ? I am ready to 
obey you as your slave, and bring the pre¬ 
scribed forms of life into being; I and all the 
other slaves of the ring/^ 

Now this alternative assumes a wholly dif¬ 
ferent character, acct)rding to opposite senses 
which this word, law, .may be made to be^r. 

If we use the word in its highest sense, for the 
great moral aims of God^s universal providence, 
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as discerned by tbe All-perfect Reason^ Grod 
the On^ Wise, then the statement is only the 
Christian doctrine, disguised under a phrase at 
once deceptive and ambiguous. No Christian 
believer admits that the acts of creation, which 
he assigns to the Most High, however inca¬ 
pable of being resolved into the effect of phy¬ 
sical laws, are really capricious. He believes, 
on the contrary, that they proceed from that 
God, who is wonderful in counsel and excellent 
in wisdom; all whoso ways are judgment, and 
who does nothing without a cause; who is wise, 
unspeakably wise, in all His ways, and holy, 
unspeakably holy, in all His works. ^^Con¬ 
cerning law,^^ writes Hooker, no less can be 
said, than that her seat is the bosom of God, 
and her voice the harmony of tho world.” 
Creation by moral law, or the wise plan and 
purpose of a Moral Governor of perfect good¬ 
ness, the same who has determined for all men 
^^the times before appointed, and the bounds 
of their habitation,” is the constant faith and 
doctrine of tho Church of Christ from the 


loginning. Tho reasons for its order, so far 

» ealed either in Scr^ture or by science, 
0. too deep and various for us to under- 
But that the actings of tho Creator 
are decided by no blind caprice, but by the 
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liigliest wisdom^ is one of the first letters in 
the alphabet of Christian Theology. 

It is plain, however, that the phrase, crea¬ 
tion by law, when used to combine the theory 
of development with the verbal acknowledg¬ 
ment of a Oi'eator, must intend by the term 
physical laws alone. The reference is to no 
high moral purpose in the mind of a wise and 
intelligent Governor, but to some internal sig¬ 
nal in the state of the universe, on which the 
creative action is conceived to depend. Ifow 
this involves a threefold contradiction. First, 
it confounds law, which is permanent, with a 
momentary, transient, phenomenal condition 
of the universe. For, by the present hypo¬ 
thesis, the acts of creation are periodic and 
discontinuous. Each takes place at some spe¬ 
cific moment. Hence the determining cause 
cannot be laws of being, which are continuous 
in their action, but must be the momentary 
state alone. Not law, but a transient, momen- 
tary, evanescent result of the acting of many 
laws on innumerable atoms, is thus made the 
instrument by which the Creator calls into 
existence new beings. Next, it makes laws 
prescribed by the Creator already to existing 
things, the means or helps by which He creates 
things non-existent. But if creation by Divine 
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Power out of notliing is said to be unthinkable^ 
how much moro unthinkable must be a crea¬ 
tion of new things by the limitations imposed 
on things which exist already! Physical law, 
in its very concejition, like social law, im¬ 
plies control and limitation. Thirdly, the idea 
of a Creator of inscrutable greatness, compelled, 
without choice, to create at set times, cither by 
laws already given to existing things, or by 
some transient, phenomenal result of those laws 
in a momentaiy condition of the earth, is 
equally absurd, friglitful, and profane. It 
degrades the living God far below the level of 
the slaves of the ring and the lamp in Eastern 
fable. For the genie is supposed at least to 
serve the bidding of a human master. But this 
theory makes the ocean slime and inudbanks 
of some reiiioto era impose their commands 
to create now forms of life on that Blessed and 
Only J^;t(intato, before wlioni tlio highest sora- 
pliim veil tln^ir faces while they ndore. 

Creation by law is tlius, in reality, a contra¬ 
diction in terms. For tho law must refer 
eitlier to beings wliich rtgeady exist, to tho 
now beings creaked, or the‘^reat Creator. 
Iji to beings which alread) exist, it is self- 
ovideiit'that rules or laws proscribing tho ac¬ 
tion of existent things, cannot call into being 
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creatures wMcli do not exist/unless we con¬ 
found generation by a creative gift already 
bestowed with a new creation. In this sense 
of the phrase^ generation by law is conceivable, 
but not creation. If the law refers to the 
newly-created being, this would imply that 
some property or properties of a being, when 
created, can be the cause of its creation, or 
can exist before the creature whose property 
they are. This is the same as to suppose that 
to-morrow can exist before to-day and be its 
cause. Or, thirdly, if the law be referred to 
the Creator Himself, the phrase will imply that 
some momentary state of the changing uni- 
verso has a higher power than the Supreme 
Creator, and compels Him to put in exercise 
the mysterious power of creating new forms of 
life, by some fatal, unintelligible necessity. 
Such a view is no less unreasonable than pro¬ 
fane. 

Every act of creation must imply some law 
or limit of active power, assigned to the 
creatm-e in tlie hour of its birth, by which its 
being is mainly defined, and on which all the 
acts by which its existence is recognized must 
depend. But this law is synchronous in tinjj?, 
while secondary in order of thought, with' thfe 
being to which it belongs. As properties 
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cannot possibly precede or cause the substance^ 
whose properties they are^ this law, imposed 
by the Creator, attends and cannot precede the 
gift of being. It is a result of the divine 
act, and cannot govern the act on which it 
wholly depends. It is true that, if acts of 
creation are successive, we may be sure that 
there is divine wisdom in the times when they 
occur, and a correspondence, which we may 
perhaps be able in some measure to discern, 
with the conditions of the earth, or other parts 
of the universe, when new forms of life are 
called into being. This is a creation by the 
wisdom of the Supreme Creator, who orders 
all things by number, weight, and measure, 
and comprehends the mountains in scales and 
the hills in a balance. There is a high and 
lofty sense in which the Most High God is a 
law unto Himself, and the i^erfection which 
God is, giveth perfection to that He doeth."^^ 
But in place of this solemn and glorious truth, 
the ambiguous phrase, created by law,^^ 
would obtrude ou the unwary a degrading 
counterfeit, an eyeless Samson of prodigious 
strength, compelled by uaknown laws of na- 
ti^'e to grind in their prison-house, and from 
timo to lime to do surprising works of power 
at their bidding. How unlike is such a being 
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to the God whom the Bible reveals to us_, the 
Maker and the Judge of all, who speaks the 
word, and creatures start into being, and to 
whom that sublime apostrophe belongs, Who 
hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath 
been His counsellor ? or who hath first given 
to Him ? and it shall be recompensed to him 
again ? For of Him and through Him and to 
Him are all things, to whom be glory for ever* 
Amen!'^ 


CONCLUSION. 

The doctrine of creation, revealed in the open¬ 
ing words of Scripture, agrees at once with the 
most certain conclusions of sound reason, that 
time and the universe had a beginning, and 
with the widest results of induction with regard 
to all the successive generations of plants and 
animals during the ages of known history. 
The progress forward, in every case, is not 
from like to unlike, but from the few to the 
many; and the only^progress backward, which 
can claim really scientific evidence, is not from 
like to unlike, from the definite to the unde¬ 
fined, but from the many to the few. 
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The Theory of Evolution^ on the other hand^ 
in its momentary acceptance by so many 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the. 
building of the temple of science^ and its 
wholesale substitution of ingenious guesswork 
for the evidence of facts, seems to hold exactly 
the same place in Physiology which the hypo¬ 
thesis of vortices held two centuries ago in 
Physical Astronomy. Each lays hold of a 
captivating analogy, and rears on it an immense 
superstructure, without submitting it to the test 
either of known facts, or of clear and intelli¬ 
gible reasoning. It was known that floating 
matter was carried round and round in a 
whirlpool. It was assumed that such a whirl¬ 
pool of loose revolving matter did exist in the 
planetary spaces, and that the planets might 
in this way be carried in their orbits round the 
sun. The resemblance was close enough to 
fascinate the vulgar mind, and even to deceive 
the learned for one or two generations. But 
the defects were these. There was no proof 
that these whirlpools did exist. There was no 
attempt to prove that, in case of their existence, 
tibey would cause elliptic orbits. Nay, as soon 
as the excentric orbits of the comets were 
jiHiennined, they drove the ploughshare through 
Uie whole system. As soon as rigid tests were 
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applied hy Newton^s cautious and exact rea¬ 
sonings, the hypothesis broke down at every 
point, and was shown to reverse nearly every 
real condition of the great and sublime problem 
of tho starry motions. A true law was detected, 
and the shadows fled away, and the once favorite 
hypothesis is consigned to a limbo of forgotten 
vanities and plausible, unscientific dreams. 

The Theory of Evolution, in like manner, 
lays hold of the partial variation, which out¬ 
ward circumstances or artificial breeding are 
known to produce within the same species, 
and erects it into a fundamental law, by which 
specific distinctions may be set aside, and the 
whole world of plants and animals may have 
grown, out of some obscui’e thing, called pro¬ 
toplasm, into the countless structures of this 
glorious universe. But all direct evidence of 
such variation is wanting. It is flatly opposed 
to tho very largest and widest induction in 
the whole range of science. It starts from no 
clear conception of life, or of the nature of 
species, but from almost total obscurity and 
ignorance as to the very definition on which 
the whole theory d^fpends. And when tested 
by the actual conditions of the problem, it may 
be shown, on almost every conceivable alterna¬ 
tive to involve a mathematical impossibility. 
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To these fatal objections is added another^ 
more decisive still to reverent minds. Its 
direct and plain tendency is to dethrone the 
Creator^ and thrust Him far away from the 
thoughts of men. It sets before us nothing 
higher than the vision described by Milton as 
once witnessed from the open gates of hell:— 

“ The secrets of the hoary deep, a dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound. 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and 
height. 

And time and space, are lost; where eldest Kight, 
And Chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand.” 

The simple narrative of Scripture, which 
this theory sets aside with scorn, em¬ 
bodies and combines all the surest and grand¬ 
est inductions of science, the constancy of 
species, their generative and multiplying power, 
and the ascending order and scale of being, 
from lifeless matter, through the plant, and 
lower animals, up to man, created in the image 
of God. And then it forms them all into the 
noble pedestal for a glorious series of Divine 
r^elations; until we rise to share in the rest 
of the Creator, and in the worship of the 
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spirits before the throne, when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the Sons of God 
shouted for joy/^ As far as man excels the 
monhey, so far the blind guesses of irreligious 
science are excelled by the philosophical depth 
and simple and sublime grandeur of the very 
first page in the sayings of 

the Living God. 
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